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What Happened to Loeser’s 
Customers? 


T. Dart Ellsworth 


Director, Research and Publications Division 
New York University School of Retailing 


When Loeser’s closed, it left no big satisfaction. Its customer clientele at 
volume of regular business as a legacy the end appears to have been composed 
to be divided among the surviving chiefly of “casuals” sprinkled with a 
stores. During the interval between its handful of faithful followers. 
vears of greatness and its business de- These ideas about Loeser’s and what 


mise, the former leader among Brook- happened to its former customers when 


Ivn’s retail institutions had lost its com- it went out of business result from a 
Re Ae Ae Hn i Ae sie A relatively recent shopping survey of 
petitive edge. it tne time Of its Cl relatively recent noppimg ur ) 
: r ’ 1 ° ‘s) Sh Oe ee ee TH aa i 

ing, Loeser’s once numerous ranks ot Brooklyn residents. The survey was 


‘ — a ‘ : ° ’ > 
Val patrons nad been decimated yy its made under a grant Irom tne Brooklyn 





competitors, each of whom had claimed Eagle and involved an investigation of 
his share of the spoils. Its operation former credit customers of Frederick 
was honeycombed with weak depart- Loeser and Company, Inc. The pur- 
ments and it no longer possessed the pose was to determine their personal 

ity t ild cust good will and characteristics and shopping habits. It 
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was also hoped that the findings might 
provide some clue in regard to where 
Loeser’s former credit customers had 
been doing their shopping for depart- 
ment-store merchandise since that store 
closed its doors in February 1952. 


Conduct of survey 


Namm-Loeser generously made 
available a list of over 200,000 names 
of former credit customers of Fred- 
erick Loeser and Company, Inc. A ran- 
dom sample of about 15,000 names was 
drawn from this list. Next, the names 
of all individuals living outside Brook- 
lyn proper were discarded from the 
sample. Finally, a random selection of 
the names of 1,000 persons to be inter- 
viewed was made from the balance of 
the sample. In those instances when it 
was impossible to interview a selection 
because of change of address, death, 
or other reasons, a replacement was se- 
lected from the remainder of the orig- 
inal sample. 

A questionnaire form was devel- 
oped! covering four specific types of 
customer data: (1) personal charac- 
teristics, (2) shopping habits, (3) 
shopping likes and dislikes, and (4) 
newspaper readership. 

The shopping-habits section of the 
questionnaire listed nineteen items of 
merchandise typically found in depart- 
ment stores. The list included repre- 
sentative “hard goods” and “soft 
goods” items which were grouped un- 
der four general headings: (1) wom- 


1 Acknowledgment is made to Elbridge B. Foskett 
for his assistance in developing the questionnaire 
and gathering and tabulating the field data. Mr. 
Foskett is presently vice president of the Customer 
Preference Clinic, Inc., 9 East 56th Street, New 
York, N.Y. 


en’s apparel and_ accessories, (2) 
household soft goods, (3) household 
hard goods, and (4) men’s apparel and 
accessories. According to the National 
Retail Dry Goods Association’s latest 
published merchandising and operating 
statistics, these nineteen items account 
for slightly in excess of 25 per cent of 
total department-store sales. 

This section of the questionnaire also 
listed these merchandise sources: (1) 
Loeser’s, (2) a group of seven major 
Brooklyn department and _ specialty 
stores, (3) other Brooklyn stores, (4) 
ten major Manhattan department and 
specialty stores, (5) other New York 
City stores, (6) out-of-town stores, 
and (7) made at home. Space was pro- 
vided for the customer to check the 
source from which she had made her 
last and second last purchase of each of 
the nineteen specified merchandise 
items. 

Professional 
were employed in making the study. 
ach interviewer was carefully briefed 
in the correct use of the questionnaire 
form and instructed to interview only 
female heads of households. 

The completed questionnaires were 
machine tabulated. The findings are 
reported under the general headings: 
(1) Census Characteristics, (2) Mer- 
chandise Purchases, and (3) Customer 
Loyalty. The data under the Merchan- 
dise Purchases section of the report 


women interviewers 


have been grouped according to the 
four major merchandise classifications 
previously named. Generally, the only 
breakdowns shown for place of pur- 
chase outside of Loeser’s are (1) lo- 
cality and (2) type of store. No data 
on newspaper readership are reported 
here. 
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I. CENSUS CHARACTERISTICS 


1. Half of the respondents were 45 
years of age or older.* 


Estimated Age 


(in Years) Per Cent 
RR ge Wito ana SS eye awieele wxie ates 3 
ELE een 8 en ar eed etree 
a ee ee eee ee ee 
TS 545 Sek Mel casa tise cn eaten Zi 
NN a5 ig acs a fas id (aoe se etae case ie aCe ate 100 


*The percentages in this table and all subsequent 
ones similarly identified are based on total response. 


2. Four out of five were 


married .. .* 


Marital 


Status Per Cent 
a: gE eee ee ee ere 81 
MN hat noni once BAS ona si eS s 
Pda a ahisa heathen nyt a he Ries 12 
oC OE ee ae Se ee ee 100 


3... . and half had children at 
home under 19 years of age.* 


Children 


in Home Per Cent 
BE pats naltaes Gu eece es 50 
PRs sion ah en he pee aes eae 50 
T otal Trt CLEP Cie Lea eT 100 


4. A majority of the respondents 


lived in apartments .. .* 


Type of 

Dwelling Per Cent 
fo a ee te 62 
oe Co REA Seo ene ae RSE n= ere Se 38 
SR Ses acs t1s Ghaaueeiees 100 


Spring 1954 


5. ... and four in five owned the 
houses in which they lived.* 


Own Home Per Cent 
RR DOE oa as eit eee 80 
TESA lr iain. a aa one 20 
DONE si Silvis SA vans hawt eae eens 100 


6. Their incomes were generally 
higher than those of other 
Brooklyn families.* 


1950 United 


Brooklyn Annual This Study States Census 


Family Income (Per Cent) (Per Cent) 
URGEE SSO: oie coi scc ves’ 14 38 
$3,000 to $4,999.......... 43 36 
$5,000 and over.......... 43 26 
HNO Aa aaa sav eow ents 100 100 


7. Four in five of them owned 
television sets . . .* 


Television 


in Home Per Cent 
RM ecto sig. oe Se ee 80 
PEO cignce k biclaih' ss bse a ae 20 
THORNE ase Rada ae 100 


8... . and half owned 
automobiles. * 


Own 

Automobile Per Cent 
be aR Oe ior ee ees 51 
PNR oe Sei a pce Gr ise «cee es 49 
fC, | ROR CA RRL OM PPD. 100 


9. A majority of the respondents 
had charge accounts in Brook- 
lyn stores.* 


Charge No Charge 
Store Account Account 
Location (Per Cent) (Per Cent) 
BTOOMIVEE oo 5os oa owk wiscaias 84 16 
MIANNAGUAN o.oo cicccecess 38 62 
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12. They recalled more clearly 15. One in twenty had purchased 1 
where they had purchased street shoes in Loeser’s . . . 7 
shoes than handbags.* —_ 
Street Shoes 

Store Where — 








Recalled Place of Purchased Last Second Last 
— ee .. 80% 80% 
Women's Apparel Second ee. 5% 6% 
and Accessories Last Last < 
We _ ‘ 
er ree 98% 94% on ee ae 
=f : Ms. pie ee as 24 22 ) 
i cc stirs cixexeks 97 89 bp” : : B 
MONEE cece Oates 51 52 


OO over n eek ee 94 73 \\ 
Pa ler 19 19 


LD eee ae 9] 79 : ' B 
4 RUHOROW gicceeiecks 
cP Gn 79 61 - B 
a nah ne I 
reece eee eeeceeers 92 19 Total purchased ........ 100% 100% 
Made at home.......... — _— 


13. One in twenty-four of them 
had bought a street dress in 


Loeser’s ...7 ? 
16. . . . and hats in 








. ; ‘ x 
Street VeSS > + oo 
een Dress Loeser’s . . . 3 
JT é nere — — — 
Purchased Last Second Last 
3 kklwr 73% 74° . oo as 
RON os Sis eckass.cs 78% 74% (ene ip ee Pee! Bie neeree = 
OY 4% 5% Purchased Last Second Last 
i] OB ew i oc 
Seven ae pt and Brooklyn Tere Cris 4/ 19*/e I 
splty 41 38 OT ge ae ee Ry O/e 
RE sw WS 0:6 46 ‘ 
: , 
Other 22 31 seven dept. ane 
; a a ni 3c 33 
a 17 19 SPIty. «+ +-e-e : vad 
Out-of-town ........... l l 0 aN ae 3/ 40 
Mant os ar eee wee 19 17 \ 
Total purchased ........ 06" 04 Out-of-tov ! ) 
Made at h ¢ 4 0% ses 
I } } Lot p! l J 91 
“e eprese - = Made at 8 /, IT \ 
wt 1 sta S 


I4. . . . and one in ten. a 7. . . . and one in fourteen. a 


woman’s cloth coat. + handbag. + 


A * 
‘ { r _ - ‘ r ’ — —— 
a vt 
, ~ 1 
I , (t ,: Gipeg seer . OO } B <1\ A /i 
‘ : - 
d va / ; 5 
Seve dept oeven t 
2? > Shed 74 
Spity 33 LO oo, oe 3/ + 
> , > > 
rt 20 21 Co” i Reeeae re hee FA 25 . 
tan 2> 7 n 7 5 = 
Manhattan ........... 0 FA ) SO Sad hn 
( 
Ovt-of-town ......... l 2 OUT-GFAOWR .6 <5. sb cinsen 2 Z 
_ ‘ ios 
i Pe? er a YO 03% i ¢ f uf P i? , Saar eT IST \ 
] { rf anf } a co 
Made at Pe séas enews + 1%6 Made at (eae ] 2% 
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18. The respondents recalled more 
clearly where they had _ pur- 
chased bed sheets than dra- 
peries.* 


Recalled Place 
of Purchase 





Household Second 

Soft Goods Last Last 
NE 55) ea leh wae 79% 47% 
Window curtains ........ 72 45 
ong i 70 42 
ee ae aera 67 37 
(tea 63 28 


SO wits aw Rika 70 40 


19. One in eight had favored 
Loeser’s in purchasing 


bath towels . . . 7 


Bath Towels 


nere —— — 





. 
20. . . . one in nine, bed 
sheets ...7 
. ——__— 
— a f ) 
i / 4a 
sé 
45 42 
O 15 4 
Manhattan ..... #2 7 27 
Out \ ] ] 
Mz € t — a 


N 


LOESER’S CUSTOMERS? 


21. ... and window 


curtains ...7 


Window Curtains 
Store Where - 
Purchased Last Second Last 


BPOGRIVIR cic ces ccs cvacns 73% 64% 
Ue Od er 11% 14% 
Seven dept. and 


a 23 





Ce oes se anaas 28 27 
ae 13 16 
CUE-OTSIOWT. ib ncvccsccies 1 — 


Total purchased 
Made at home.......... 13% 20% 


22. ... one in eleven, 


bedspreads .. . 7 


Be ispreads 


re Where seid ite 
Purchased Last Second Last 
eo. i | re 68% 65% 
a 14% 
Seven dept and 
ES dak tess 38 27 
(re 21 24 
ee »() 8 
Out- ] 2 
t 89% 85% 
Tac 11% 15% 


23... . and one in sixteen, 
draperies. 7 


r r 
a re 
7 j s nd La 
| 7 skh es +f 37° 
oy” 4 - 
ee t ( 
splt 10 
()ther 27 20 
Manhatta 12 11 
Out-of-tow l ] 
T st} p P 59° 49% 
Made at home 4% 51% 


wt ee + owe 
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24. They recalled more clearly 
where they had purchased a 
major furniture item than 
china and glassware.* 





Recalle 

Household Se 

Hard Goods Last Last 
Major furniture item..... 64% 34% 
Major home appliance.... 59 30 
Table or floor lamp...... 55 24 
RIM OT GRIDS 6.6. ke sece ss 51 15 
China and glassware..... 46 17 


25. One in four had purchased her 
last rugs and carpets in 
o ' 


Loeser’s .. . 7 


Carpets s 
Store Where ld cieal et Scicctensastaii 
Purchased Last S nd Last 
lene ot —ar : 71 65 
oe “4 v4 
i Soar © «senses Ye yy & 
Seven dept and 
a 
splty 18 ID 
SS Peers Poe 28 24 
it el 29 
Manhattan ...........+. of Js 
Jut- t I 1 3 
uc Wek sea e sass ness “ 
7 fa P r¢ 3) See ee YY lt 


26. . .. one in five, her last china 


and glassware .. . j 


China a» r 
‘ re nere —— 
Pure ed Lest » i 
Brooklyn 7\ 30° 
MPidib ceo eeeeeeeneesnee / . 
. : 
ser s a oS 
pevel aept and 
split 33 22 
pe +4 
Ort r L/ + 
Manhattan ......... 27 38 
. 
Out MEE: Suasiek ehiws M 3 
Total purchased ........ 100 10 


27. . .. one in six, her last major 
furniture item... 7 


Major y “re ’ 
e Wher ahs eds 
urci st ) La 
Brooklyn vise deere 69% 
r a 7 7 
[ CSE  @ tae «a ele li ( av 
Seven dept. and 
splty LO y) 
Other 40 42 
Repeinttan ..... iss csaes 2¢ 29 


Out-of-town Senet ] ] 


1O0% QO% 


Made at home......... — 1% 


28. . . . one in eight, her last 


floor or table lamp . . . 3 





Store j = 
ur st ) 1 
11 ie 
Br KiVn /( 0/ 
¢9 
f ri ) LS é 
Seve ( 1 
sole 19 
Othe 44 45 
4 
coeeee - ~~? 
own 3 
T purchas 4 
ar ] 
Made at l ¢ 


29. . . . and one in sixteen, her 
last major home appliance. + 


us » 
, m 
Store Where sl Rceipiicicinictatiliba 
i r sea Last » 2 
Brookly 82 84% 
4 Sc 
seve 1 
splt ae i 9 
Other OD / 
+ 1 12 
Se ———— re iJ 
) > 
Out- tow ~ ) 
7 1 
_ _ ny, 100% 


2 
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recalled 


30. The 
equally well where they had 
purchased each men’s apparel 


respondents 


and accessory item.* 


Recalled Place 
of Purchase 





Men’s Apparel Second 


and Accessories Last Last 
Business sitit .......... 73% 63% 
TE Ces oe oe see 71 64 
ECOL log isin eto ae 70 60 
Teer COAL ck sasdaweesa 70 50 
ae cis a's pis ersad cade 71 59 


31. Loeser’s benefited from one 
in sixteen of their men’s shirt 


' 


purchases . . . 7 


Men’s Shirts 





32... . one in twenty-five of their 
men’s coat purchases . . . f 





Men’s Coats 
Store Where ‘ 
Purchased Last Second Last 
PE 55 bbb Ss calake 59% 51% 
ee ee 4% 3% 
Seven dept. and 
Eee 10 5 
CP veceec sss 45 43 
er Te eee 37 44 
Out-of-town ........... | 1 
Total purchased ........ 97% 96% 
Made at home.......... 3% 4% 


33... . and men’s business suit 


purchases .. . j 


Business Suits 





Store Where so 
urchased Last Second Last 
ENE ca ihwsmaincees 60% 55% 
Peete ee cota 4% 3% 
Seven dept and 
MONG 4. i Hows 11 8 
ree 45 44 
M ee 3 3 
Qut-of-town ...... BS l 1 
Total purchased ...... 97% 95% 
Made at home......... 3% 5% 


and one in fifty of their 


men’s shoe purchases. + 


rchased Last Second Last 
, oy ; 
POMINE ssasccenssvase 11% 69% 
l Caer SF sescecerce 0% ae, 
Seve dept. and 
ee ee 29 22 
tl eves ee 6 64.06 9 39 
ee Saas pies Ze 28 
Out town ] l 
lp Ogr OR 
M Psa ss 2 snes ies 1¢ 2 
J 
ee 
S re ii r 
urc 
br he) eee 
rer 5 ~ 
Se el 
. st ‘S 
a) 67 
M att 
Total purchased ..... 
Made t 
Spring 1954 


L 
a ay 
4/ / c 
6 
68 
02 
] ] 
10 100% 
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( 
Ill. CUSTOMER LOYALTY Noe 
35. Loeser’s women’s apparel and 37. Loeser’s household hard goods TI 
accessory departments did not departments excelled those of Fred 
« t 
attract repeat business as well its rivals by wide margins in a 
as 
as the corresponding depart- their individual and combined if th 
( 
ments of its rival Brooklyn ratios of repeat business... + ow WU 
> “ 
stores... only 
Repeat Purchases Repeat Purchases ‘ 
—\—_—____ SSI EERE aS their 
Seven Seven ’ 
Br Rlyn Brooklyn ser S. 
. and Dept. and . 
Women’s Apparel Splty Household Spity, eithe 
and Accessories Loeser's Stores Hard Goods Loeser’s Stores 
Street shoes ......... 52% 12% Table and floor lamp... 68% 43% any 
i eeereere ree 51 54 mug and carpet........ 54 22 item: 
Street dress ....... . 46 60 and glassware.... 44 38 cant 
CA0s: CbAt saescaccss 44 44 P furniture ....... 38 29 four 
ae ped SHRM A Oe oie 42 54 Major home appliance.. 27 21 stanc 


v. |! ESP n ee ge RO ee 46 31 its ct 


t Figures in this and all subsequent tables 





lentif orit? 
larly identified represent proportion of resy : 
who made both second last and Jast purchase of i i In te 


at same store. 





€ . indiv 
36. . . . but its drapery depart- 
“5 « . a arp 
ment almost doubled the re- 38. . . . and its men’s shoe depart- ; 7 
peat business ratio of those of ment turned in the only per- , 
. . ! P + Tavo 
its rivals, = fect score. = co 
broo 
efe sec a _ . : cour: 
! i buv 
seohola ‘4, a at < 
Soft Goods Loeser's Stor . > f Thei 
- ° Céne Cc 
Bath towels ........... 62 7( sas ‘ he — aE 
-- ST! es Hw) + nnd 
Window curtains ...... 95 2 ; ‘ — 
=? ) PE. Osta aes , . 60 5 Je 
SS ree SN 28 aig ; aia: z a 
Bed sheets ............ 49 70 wi ne) 
Bedspreads ............. 40 58 Business suit ........ - ' — 
ane 52 Bae PN ~GUNER os cahas ces 66 75 bai 
Necsbriiwess 52 ene oaks ere 
ace 
39. The customers made their greatest yearly purchases in the stores they - 
. . . . GOUl 
thought carried the highest quality merchandise and offered the best : 
values for their money. * alana 
ae ne 
r n Stor = : or oak F f uri ar thei 
Dent. and splty........<... 72° 80 8 86 —_ 
ee ee I ) “ 2 we 
" sed ne iat es : dist 
Seven remaining. .o0 42 48 ot 
oe eC a ee 16 3 2 3 AL 1} 
None of these............ 12 12 18 9 1er 
PR Ga sawehnnbouane aunts 10 100% 100% 100% of t 
Spr 
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WHAT HAPPENED TO LOESER’S CUSTOMERS? 11 


No exclusive customers 


The former credit customers of 
Frederick Loeser and Company, Inc., 
were neither the “exclusive customers” 
of this store nor of any other Brooklyn 
or Manhattan store. They had made 
only slightly more than one in eleven of 
their total reported purchases at Loe- 
ser’s. Less than one in three had made 
either a /ast or second last purchase of 
any one of the nineteen merchandise 
items at this store. Only an insignifi- 
cant number had bought as many as 
four different items there. In no in- 
stance had they favored Loeser’s over 
its competitors, as a group, with a ma- 
jority of their purchases of any item. 
In fact, they had only shown a greater 
preference for Loeser’s than any other 
individual store in buying (1) rugs and 
carpets and (2) major furniture. 

The customers admitted having a 
favorite store which was located in 
Brooklyn. They thought that, in the 
f a year, they would probably 


course ¢ 


buy more at this particular store than 
other Brooklyn retail outlet. 


at anv 


position is supported by the 


or example, they had made slightly 
in excess of one in six of their total 
reported purchases in their favorite 
store. This was more than they had 
made at any other individual store and 
double the number they had made at 
Loeser’s. They had not favored any 
one store, however, with a majority of 


neir purchases Ot a singie su! 


“vey item. 


Even in their favorite store they had 
distrib ted their T irchase Ss of individ- 
uai ite Slt n exceedingly spot nan- 
er, ranging from a low « 6 per cent 
ot tot: en's shoe purchases to a high 
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of 36 per cent of total bed-sheet pur- 
chases. 

Again, only a minor proportion of 
the respondents—about one in eight— 
had demonstrated any degree of store 
loyalty. Here, too, Loeser’s ran no 
more than a fair second to its major 
competitors. 

To illustrate this point, the respond- 
ents reported having made 1,349 repeat 
purchases out of 2,274 possible chances 
in Loeser’s seven major rival stores. 
These figures represented a repeat pur- 
chase ratio of over 59 per cent. They 
meant that once a respondent had pur- 
chased an item in one of the seven 
stores, there were about three chances 
in five that she would return to that 
store to make a second purchase of the 
same item. On the other hand, they had 
compiled no better than a 52 per cent 
repeat purchase ratio at Loeser’s—419 
repeat purchases out of 808 possible 
chances. 

In other words, the respondents had 
spread their purchases among a num- 
ber of Brooklyn, Manhattan, and out- 
of-town stores. In doing this, they had 
exhibited no strong general tendency 
to concentrate their purchases of all 
items in any one store, although they 
had shown some disposition to central- 
ize their purchases, by item and groups 
of items, in individual stores. 


A small business legacy 


The major struggle for the Frederick 
Loeser and Company, Inc., retail clien- 
tele had already ended when the store 
closed its door, and there remained but a 
remnant of the once powerful group of 


regular Loeser customers to be divided 








_ 


among the surviving stores. This does 
not mean that Loeser’s failed to influ- 
ence Brooklyn retail sales through its 
last day of operation. It is impossible 
to conceive of how a store of Loeser’s 
size and prestige could have failed to 
create an impact on the retailing com- 
munity as long as it remained in busi- 
ness. It had merchandise for sale and 
advertised and displayed this fact to 
the buying public. But its power to 
sway potential buyers had waned con- 
siderably from the time it had been the 
big store in Brooklyn. However, as 
Loeser’s final closing drew near and 
most of its old reliable clientele had 
been won over by its more aggressive 
competitors, an increasing portion of 
its daily sales volume must have been 
contributed by casual buyers. 

It would be extremely difficult if not 
practically impossible to determine 
when this fine old retailing institution 
lost its ability to hold old customers 
and to attract new ones in the face of 
growing competition. When does any 
organization begin to grow old? It 
would appear to be an insidious proc- 
ess that sets in some time after an or- 
ganization reaches  maturity—stops 
growing. One day an organization is 
pulsatingly alive; the next, it has lost 
its vital spark. 

The findings cited previously to sup- 
port the position that Loeser’s had little 
hold on its own credit customers give 
credence to a belief that this store’s 
business life had ebbed very low prior 
to its closing. There are additional 
data supporting the latter position. For 
instance, only one in twenty of the re- 
spondents thought of Loeser’s as the 
store that offered the highest quality 
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merchandise ; and one in fifty, as the 
store where she got most for her 
money. They also reported a total of 
2,415 charge accounts in Brooklyn and 
Manhattan stores in addition to their 
Loeser’s credit accounts. Finally, only 
in rugs and carpets and major furni- 
ture had as many as one in ten of the 
respondents made a purchase of a sur- 
vey item at Loeser’s. 

Are these the customer reactions 
that would have been obtained from a 
group of Loeser’s patrons during its 
halcyon days? Rather, are they not 
symptoms of a critically ill business? 


Need of definition 


A retailer has as great a need to de- 
fine what he means by a “customer” 
as he has to make a sales plan. In each 
instance, he is setting a goal in advance 
to guide his future operations. How- 
ever, a retailer will find it no easy task 
to arrive at a practical definition of the 
most common and important word in 
his business life. 

Actually, what is a customer from 
the individual retailer’s point of view? 
Is she a person who makes one or two 
minor purchases in his store and then 


disappears? Is she one whose annual 
purchases from him total more than 
some specified dollar amount? Or 1s 
she a person who purchases most of her 
annual merchandise requirements from 
him? Again, is it practical for the 
proprietor of a small neighborhood 
shop to use the same definition of a 
customer as would the operator of a 
large multimillion dollar department 
store? 


Definitive thinking on the part of a 
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retailer about what constitutes a cus- 
tomer should prove extremely produc- 
tive in terms of clearing away accu- 
mulated mental cobwebs. It should 
re-emphasize his need to maintain a 
distinctive personality for his store— 
keeping it known to the buying public 
for some particular thing, such as style 
leadership, good values, or outstanding 
service. It should free a retailer from 
the yokes of traditional thinking and a 
fear of innovation and should impress 
on him the folly of aping the operations 
of his competitors or using crutches 
supplied by his vendors. It should 
awaken him to the need of differentiat- 
ing carefully at all times between e+x- 
clusive, regular, and casual customers 
and should prevent him from dissipat- 
ing major portions of his merchandis- 
ing and promotional efforts through a 
process of scatteration. Above all, it 
should make a retailer customer-con- 
scious and desirous of seeking factual 
answers to questions about their indi- 
vidual and collective buying habits in 
his store and in the community. 

The data leave little doubt that Loe- 
ser’s had generally failed in recent 
years to keep a clear picture of its cus- 
tomers in mind in conducting its opera- 
tions. Why else would a store maintain 
a list of credit customers who fa- 
vored it with less than a twelfth of 
their total annual purchases of types of 
merchandise it offered for sale? Why 
else would the credit customers of a 
store make twice as many purchases 
from a nearby competitor’s store? Why 
else would a store’s credit customers 
vote three to one that they received the 
friendliest service, ten to one that they 
obtained the highest quality merchan- 
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dise, and twenty-five to one that they 
found the best values for their money 
in a major competitor’s store? 


A hurdle to “one-stop shopping” 


The tendency of people to shop 
around and their willingness to buy 
where they find what they want may 
prove an insurmountable obstacle for 
the “one-stop shopping’ movement to 
overcome, Certainly, the Brooklyn resi- 
dents interviewed during the course of 
this survey had far wider selections of 
merchandise available to them in the 
main shopping area of their own bor- 
ough than are to be found in the aver- 
age “one-stop shopping” center, fea- 
turing a major department-store branch 
and a number of smaller specialty 
stores. Yet, by their own admissions, 
the respondents had spread their pur- 
chases among eight major department 
and specialty stores and innumerable 
small shops in Brooklyn. 

Loeser’s former credit customers 
had also made 3,243 or 23 per cent of 
their /ast and 2,326 or 24 per cent of 
their second last purchases in a group 
of Manhattan retail outlets that in- 
cluded ten of that borough’s leading de- 
partment and specialty stores. Item- 
wise, they had shown an especially 
strong disposition to purchase merchan- 
dise, such as men’s outer coats, men’s 
shoes, women’s cloth coats, men’s suits, 
rugs and carpets, bed sheets, women’s 
handbags, major furniture pieces, and 
bath towels, in Manhattan stores. Why 
had they traveled across the East River 
to make so many purchases of these 
particular items? Were they seeking 
the prestige of a Manhattan store label 
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or merely a larger selection of mer- 
chandise? Did they journey to Man- 
hattan purposely to make these pur- 
chases or were they already there? 
Whatever the reason, the point is that 
they had not limited their purchases to 
a simple confined shopping area, de- 
spite its convenience and proximity to 
their home. 

In evaluating these data, due consid- 
eration must be given also to the eco- 
nomic conditions prevailing at the time 
of the study. Times were prosperous. 
Retail sales and employment were at 
all-time highs. Payrolls were swollen 
with overtime compensation. It could 
be assumed that people tended to shop 
around extensively simply because of 
the conditions—because they — had 
money to spend and wanted to make 
sure that they spent it. However, this 
interpretation of the people’s actions 
is doubted. It is far more likely that 
they shopped around to make their dol- 
lars go farther, to obtain more of the 
increased number of items needed to 
make up the present standard of living. 
Will either their inclination or desire 
to shop around lessen when business 
slackens, payrolls fall, and leisure hours 
increase because of a curtailed work 
week? Here is the crux of the problem 
‘one-stop”’ retailer. 


faced by the 


Do-it-yourself 


The do-it-yourself movement has 
created sizable new markets for equip- 
ment, materials, and supplies to be cul- 
tivated by retailers. The findings in- 
dicate merchandise areas affected by 
the currently popular urge to make 
things at home and give some idea of 
the size of the market. Individuals re- 


ported that they had produced in their 
home 615 items or the equivalent of 
over 4 per cent of their total Jast pur- 
chases of the survey items. Their 
home production included over 40 per 
cent of their last draperies and lesser 
percentages of their Jast window cur- 
tains, bedspreads, women’s dresses, 
women’s cloth coats, men’s business 
suits, women’s hats, men’s outer coats, 
bath towels, carpets and rugs, floor and 
table lamps, and major furniture pieces. 

While individuals probably reduced 
their store purchases of finished goods 
as a result of home production, they 
did not necessarily decrease their total 
store purchases. They needed equip- 
ment, materials, and supplies to imple- 
ment their urge to make things at home. 
Their requirements presented — the 
stores, whose patrons they were, with 
a fresh merchandising and promotional 
challenge. As a result of this new de- 
mand, the stores might have found it 
necessary to realign their stocks and to 
initiate programs designed to provide 
their patrons with the know-how needed 
to use the equipment and materials 
efficiently. 

The survey findings also point to an 
interesting possibility in the field. In 
every merchandise line for which re- 
spondents had reported a homemade 
item, they had produced a smaller per- 
centage of their Jast than of their sec- 
ond last needs in this way. While the 
data are too limited to provide a sound 
basis for much generalizing, they are 
sufficient to hint that the present de- 
sire of people to make things at home 
may be undergoing change. Retailers 


handling the affected lines of merchan- 


(Continued on page 36) 
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The Impact of Competition on 
Retailing in 1954 


Victor Lebow 


President, Victor Lebow Business Consultants, Inc. 


The air pockets are going to provide 
a very bumpy ride for the retailer in 
1954. 
are a function of both production and 
consumption, retailing is the most sen- 
sitive barometer of that alternation of 
pressure and vacuum which charac- 
terizes our economic processes. Count- 
ing every form of retailing and retail- 
ing-with-service, there ,;are involved 
some two-and-one-half million enter- 
prises, or over 60 per cent of all busi- 
nesses in the United States. Obviously, 
both the number and ubiquity of retail 
outlets make them particularly respon- 
sive to every change, whether it be in 
consumer buying power or in volume 
of production, in changing habits of 


living, or in the prices of raw materials. 


1954 consumption picture 


From the consumption side, the pres- 
sures upon retailing in 1954 will stem 
from the following factors: 

1. A major influence will be the mal- 


distribution of income. The latest in- 


come figures show that 76 per cent of 
total money income goes to half the 
population and that some 12 million 
families, or 25 per cent of all families, 
are living on an income of under $2,000 
a year. 

Thus, if we face the realities of pur- 
chasing power in America, we must 
recognize that over twenty million fam- 
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Since all forms of distribution ‘ 


uw 


ilies, conditioned though they may be 
to respond easily to the new wants 
which are advertised, promoted, and 
merchandised, are yet unable to gratify 
them. But the top half of our popu- 
lation, in varying degrees, constitutes 
our consumption elite. 

In terms of retail competition, we 
now face the fact that more retailers 
than ever in our history will be compet- 
ing for the dollars of the depressed 
half of our population. 

To the extent, therefore, that there is 
any decline in purchasing power, in 
hours of work, in weekly take-home 
the the smaller, 
weaker retailers and other distributors 


pay, effects upon 
will be swift, brutal, and devastating. 

2. Corresponding to the heavy inven- 
tories in the hands of manufacturers 
and distributors are the full larders of 
the More 


more cars, refrigerators, washing ma- 


consumers. families own 
chines, new homes, and full assortments 
of clothing than ever before. 

Illustrating the depth of distribution 
with dramatic force are the following 
figures of the ratio of television sets to 
households (as of April 1, 1953) in the 
top ten markets of the country: 


Lae ree a ee 84.8% 
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San Francisco— 


CT | Ne eee ee 55.3 % 
So re 81.1 
Oe 0. Serene er ae 80.7 
ENE cS chn ke us caer 90.0 


Given sluggish sales, we shall be 
hearing again the fiction that the “‘sat- 
uration point” has been reached in 
particular products or industries. Since 
nobody really knows what the satura- 
tion point is for any commodity, this 
is obviously a most useful device with 
an impressive finality about it. 

However, the character of the pres- 
sures used to induce a high rate of con- 
sumption indicates that it is not satura- 
tion that impedes further consumption 
but economic and psychological factors. 

3. The confidence of the consumer in 
his own future will be another impor- 
tant aspect of consumption in 1954. 
American industry induces “forced 
draft” consumption in order that com- 
modities may be eaten, used up, wasted, 
outmoded, burned up, or destroyed at 
an ever-increasing pace to make pos- 
sible ever more rapid replacement. At 
the same time, every social pressure is 
utilized to induce what I call “expen- 
sive consumption,” so that better, de 
luxe, costlier articles will be bought in- 
stead of less expensive or homemade 
substitutes. This leads to the sales of 
butane gas cigarette lighters instead of 
matches, 1954 models to replace 1953 
cars, and an ever-widening prolifera- 
tion of styled, dressed-up, up-traded 
merchandise in every category. 

The result is that, for half, and per- 
haps more, of our population, a high 
proportion of the products purchased 
is not needed, although desired. These 
products could therefore constitute 
their postponable purchases. 


The great danger in 1954 is that 
some substantial proportion of the pop- 
ulation might decide to postpone buying 
that new model, that replacement, that 
repair or extension to the home, that 
new suit, that trip. 

If a drop in earnings or a loss of 
confidence should result, for example, 
in a slowing up of repayments on the 
huge consumer debt with a consequent 
drop in additional purchases on install- 
ment credit, the effects on many classes 
of retailers would be particularly 
severe. 

It is already clear, and the evidence 
is available in newspapers across the 
country, that competition based on 
“easy credit terms” will play an impor- 
tant role in retail competition in 1954, 


1954 production picture 


The pressures upon retailing from 
the production side of the economy will 
force retailers to compete against one 
another with a ferocity that will bear 
comparison with competition in the 
thirties. 

The very devices by which manufac- 
turers and processors in every line will 
be striving for a greater share of the 
volume must intensify the competition 
between retailers as well. 

1. The principal danger to retail sur- 
vival will lie in expanding inventories. 
The methods by which manufacturers 
will be competing will force retailers 
to add more items, more lines. 

The larger manufacturers, in partic- 
ular, will be promoting their lines with 
advertising that will increase in power 
and appeal as the scramble for business 
intensifies. In part, the added effective- 
ness of big business advertising will 
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derive from the drop in advertising ex- 
penditures by their smaller competitors. 
There will be more novelty appeals in- 
troduced, from plexiglass tops on auto- 
mobiles to colored diapers. There will 
be the introduction of unique features 
as well as exclusive products, new de- 
signs in product as well as package. 
Established lines will be adding new 
items and additional lines to give them 
greater weight. New uses for estab- 
lished products will be promoted. 

The consumer will, therefore, be 
tempted with an ever-increasing vari- 
ety and novelty; and the retailer will 
be forced in the direction of carrying 
more and more of the merchandise 
available. 

2. Merchandise going into new 
channels of distribution will espectally 
complicate the competitive picture for 
the retailer in 1954. Electric broilers, 
or coffee pots, or any one of a score of 
“traffic appliances” may be used as an 
example. They can be found now in 
drug stores, supermarkets, variety 
stores, department stores, hardware 
stores, home furnishing stores, furni- 
ture stores, and electrical appliance 
stores, to say nothing of discount 
houses and premium offerings. 

On the other hand, the specialized 
retailer is also expanding by taking a 
larger share of the business in shoes, 
dresses, lingerie, foundation garments, 
furniture, floor coverings, home fur- 
nishings, and many other goods. In 
other words, we see a trend toward 
concentration developing at the same 
time, but in a contrary direction, as the 
trend toward diffusion of lines. 

Not only will there be more retail 
outlets offering a greater physical vol- 
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ume of merchandise than ever in our 
history, but there will also be still more 
duplication in distribution with a 
greater variety of outlets offering the 
same merchandise. 

3. Changes in manufacturers’ distri- 
bution methods will affect many classes 
of retailers. For instance, a manufac- 
turer of women’s hosiery in the coming 
year may find these changes imperative. 
He is making his stockings on postwar 
machines, the same machines that are 
in operation in some six hundred or 
more other full-fashioned hosiery mills. 
He is making them of identically the 
same Du Pont nylon yarn as are all the 
other manufacturers. There are very 
few things he can add to his stockings 
to set them apart from the products of 
the other manufacturers. The compe- 
tition is fierce, the profit margins are 
declining, the rate of consumption is 
not rising in any spectacular fashion. 
Yet a manufacturer who ties up with a 
big soap company or an oleomargarine 
producer and has his stockings offered 
as a self-liquidating premium can sell 
millions of pairs at a time when other 
mills are curtailing their operations. 

During 1954 we may see the super- 
market become the dominant distribu- 
tor of the smaller electrical appliances, 
displacing the discount houses and se- 
verely affecting the appliance business 
of department stores, hardware stores, 
automobile accessory chains, and elec- 
trical supply and appliance stores. 

The device which more and more 
supermarkets will use is to make appli- 
ances available at close to half-price, 
on presentation of cash-register strips 
totaling specified amounts. Thus a 
$54.95 nationally branded rotisserie 
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broiler will cost the consumer $34.90 
together with $50.00 in adding-machine 
tapes representing grocery purchases. 
A branded $21.50 pop-up toaster will 
come to her at $10.90 with $25.00 in 
tapes. A nationally famous coffee 
maker selling regularly at $3.75 will 
cost the consumer $1.90 with $15.00 in 
tapes. 

At the same time, and under the same 
arrangements, supermarkets are selling 
chinaware, aluminum pots and pans, 
silverware, glassware, bridge tables and 
other articles of occasional furniture, 
picnic jugs, blankets, bed- 
spreads, ironing boards, fishing sets, 


electric 


comb and brush sets, luggage, watches, 
umbrellas, cameras, electric fans, bath- 
room scales, and home power tools. 

Thus, what to the traditional outlets 
might look like the saturation point in 
broilers, toasters, electric blankets, or 
watches, might look like an inexhaust- 
ible bonanza to a supermarket. 

The decision of a manufacturer to 
sell his merchandise through house-to- 
house organizations, through the mail, 
or “order by phone” through television 
advertising will affect retailers by inten- 
sifying the competition between them 
as these forms of distribution subtract 
dollars from the expendable income 
available for consumer purchases. 

4. The increasing use of the “cap- 
tive’ distributor offers independent and 
chain retailers a special kind of compe- 
tition. Their new rivals will be the 
manufacturer either directly owning 
and controlling retail outlets or main- 
taining a special relationship with them. 
The expansion of the shoe chains, prac- 
tically all of them in the hands of manu- 
facturers, is one example. There are 


several chains of women’s specialty 
shops whose nylon-stocking business is 
controlled entirely by a single hosiery 
manufacturer. His aim is to push 
through these outlets as much of his 
production as he can profitably move, 
In 1954, when hosiery production will 
reach a new peak and competition will 
be particularly sharp, these manufac- 
turers can make it possible for these 
retail chains to offer nylon stockings at 
prices far below any that department 
stores, general merchandise chains, 
variety store chains, or even supermar- 
kets could afford. 

The independently owned captive 
distributor is in an especially precarious 
position. The automobile retailer and 
the brand-name gasoline filling station 
are typical. They are not able to play 
one supplier against another to bring 
down the price: each is married to a 
single producer. But since these indus- 
tries principally practice “‘nonprice” 


« 


competition between manufacturers, 
they will not indulge in the precipitous 
slashing of prices in the event of declin- 
ing demand, which would be the normal 
reflex in the highly competitive textile 
industry, for example. It is the auto- 
mobile distributor and the filling-station 
proprietor who cut their own profit 
margins, while the manufacturer or 
producer maintains prices. On_ the 
other hand, it is the manufacturer of 
soft goods or electrical appliances who 
cuts his prices under the combined 
pressure of declining demand and re- 


tailers’ purchasing practices. 


1954 competition devices 


/n addition to consumption and pro- 
duction, the devices by which retailers 
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will be competing against one another 
will also contribute to the intensity of 
‘retail competition in 1954, 

For example, take the changes that 
will occur in retail food competition 
during 1954. The year 1953 has wit- 
nessed the opening of about a thousand 
additional supermarkets. Supermarkets 
represent about 5 per cent of all the 
food stores now and are doing probably 
close to 45 per cent of the total food 
business. A few years ago, when the 
supermarkets represented less than 1 
per cent of the food stores, they were 
doing about 15 per cent of the food 
business. One might conclude, there- 
fore, that there is plenty of room for 
the expansion of the supermarket in 
the United States. 

Sut such thinking may be based on 
the premise that 45 per cent of the 
food business represents 45 per cent of 
the potential consumers. However, we 
see from recent studies that seven men 
out of ten shop in a supermarket once 
a week or so. A study of women pur- 
chasers may show that eight out of ten 
women shop in a supermarket at least 
once a week. Therefore, we may be 
witnessing an entirely different phe- 
nomenon. It may be that the present 
supermarkets are already catering to 
SO per cent or more of the population 
and that their saturation point is a lot 
closer than has been suspected. Obvi- 
ously, therefore, the competition be- 
tween the supermarkets must increase 
in intensity. 

This 


greater hazards to the existence of the 


competition must result in 
smaller independents, a declining profit 
rate for the larger independents, and 
higher Selling costs for the supermarket 
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chains and the big independent super- 
markets. 

We see the beginnings of a more 
ferocious variety of competition in the 
trading stamp wars that have broken 
out in certain areas, and in the increas- 
ing use of premiums by supermarkets. 

1. The trend in all retailing toward a 
steadily larger proportion of all profit- 
able retail volume being done by the 
chain stores and the larger independents 
is dramatically illustrated by the super- 
market. This trend forces the smaller 
independents, who are constantly grow- 
ing in numbers, to take a steadily di- 
minishing share of the total retail vol- 
ume, and the least profitable share. 

2. The multiplication of lines within 
retail outlets unleashes an especially 
corrosive type of competition. Since 
some retailers can traditionally work 
on a smaller markup than others, the 
result is that the fastest moving items 
in each field of retailing become the 
prey of a new category. Most heavily 
publicized, of course, has been the en- 
croachment of the supermarket upon 
the preserves of soft-goods retailers, 
drugstores, home furnishings and hard- 
ware stores, and appliance shops. But 
the sporting goods and auto supply 
stores have also expanded greatly, and 
a typical chain in that field today car- 
ries refrigerators and washing ma- 
chines, radios and television sets, pots 
and pans, kitchen furniture, electrical 
supplies, a number of selected apparel 
items, toys, dolls, and paints. 

3. The panaceas of self-service and 
self-selection place the retailer more 
completely under the domination of the 
national advertiser than ever before. 
The retailer abdicates his function as 
a purveyor of goods, as a style and 
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fashion leader, as the promoter and the 
impresario of the articles of consump- 
tion that represent the status and pres- 
tige aspirations of America. 

Let us realize that self-service selling 
is not a cure-all—it may, in fact, prove 
a danger for many products and many 
businesses. What made self-service 
selling possible? First, it needed pack- 
aged items. Second, it needed heavily 
advertised, universally known products. 
Third, it required a completely condi- 
tioned consumer, able to make split- 
second decisions, uninhibited by any 
second thoughts or doubts about the 
products in the packages. 

But there are many products that 
have to be properly displayed, pre- 
sented, promoted, and sold. When you 
discard all personal selling, may not 
your product, too, go into the discard ? 
True, the quality of retail selling has 
deteriorated. Does this mean that new 
thinking by department stores and 
chains and by the manufacturers and 
wholesalers cannot provide the incen- 
tives to recruit and train interested, 
intelligent, alert, and career-minded 
salespeople ? 

There is too much dependence on 
status in American selling today. The 
manufacturer depends on his place in 
the industry and on his advertising. 
The retailer depends on his place in 
the community, his prestige, his adver- 
tising. but right in their own baili- 
wicks, working like busy ants, are the 
hundreds of house-to-house, “party 
plan,” and direct-selling-by-truck out- 
tits, bringing the consumer coffee and tea 
and groceries, greeting cards and mag- 
azines, silverware and cosmetics, ho- 
siery and underwear, vacuum cleaners 


and scores of other appliances, and 
clothing and accessories. 

These doorbell ringers sell merchan- 
dise on which they are undersold by 
local stores. They sell products that 
are out-advertised by scores of national 
brands. The firms they represent are 
not highly regarded local institutions 
like the department stores and specialty 
shops in a town. Yet the share of the 
market captured by direct selling runs 
into one billion dollars a year—and 
keeps growing. 

One effect of this type of competition 
may be a revival of personal selling in 
the retail store, with particular empha- 
sis upon exclusive or franchised lines 
that are not universally available. 
“Direct selling’? by local retailers, 
phone and catalogue solicitations will 
all increase. 

4. An important device for the re- 
tailer will be the promotion of his own 
brands of merchandise. The pitfalls in 
private brand selling are many. Only 
the very largest retailers have access to, 
or can themselves supply, the produc- 
tion knowledge and style guidance 
needed to compete with the nationally 
advertised brands. 

For the moderate-sized progressive 
manufacturer who does not have the 
capital with which to compete directly 
with the largest producers in his indus- 
try, private brand manufacturing can 
be a solution, and can also provide a 
partial and limited answer for the re- 
tailer. All too often, however, the pri- 
vate brand is a price and quality foot- 
ball. One of its major handicaps is the 
fact that it has lower status and pres- 
tige appeal to the consumer. 


Senrascosr y 2 ? 
(Continued on page 42) 


Inside Information for Retailers 
A Study of Employee Attitudes 


Evelyn Dawn Fraser 
Research Division, New York University School of Retailing 


Under the direct*‘on of T. Dart Ellsworth, Director of 
Research and Publications 





This article is based on a study of employee attitudes made by a 
committee of graduate students as a part of their regular training 
in retail research. The committee members included: Doris M. 
Brown (chairman), Lee Gerold, Edith P. Hill, John F. Rappelt, 


and George C. Wolff, Jr. The survey was made under the super- 


vision of Sanford J. Zimmerman, assistant to the dean, New York 
University School of Retailing. 








Can a knowledge of employee atti- 
tudes help management pinpoint spe- 
cific operational problems? for exam- 
le, some salespeople studied in a recent 
survey consider co-workers unco-oper- 
ative and rude, choose to make pur- 
chases in competing stores, and dis- 
agree with management’s concept of the 
store. A personnel director, a mer- 
chandise manager, or any other store 
executive may find such symptoms of 


divisional weaknesses a useful aid in 


diagnosing and correcting them. 


Conduct of survey 


Self-administering questionnaires 


~ 


were given to 302 representative sales- 


Spring 1954 


people from one department store, one 
specialty store, and three branch stores. 
These stores are full service stores 
carrying medium-priced merchandise 
at the popular level of fashion. Ques- 
tionnaires were tabulated by type of 
store. 

In order to ensure free response by 
the interviewees, questionnaires were 
not signed, no supervisory personnel or 
other executives were present while 
salespeople answered the questions, and 
none of the completed questionnaires 
were shown to any executives of the 
stores concerned. 

The following tables indicate what 
employees think about various aspects 
of their job. 
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I. CHARACTERISTICS OF SAMPLE 


1. More than 60 per cent of the salespeople are over 40 years of age . . .* 


ler 4 40 and under 5 Over 5 


Store Under 20 20 and under 30 30 and un 
SPOORTRINENE | 5c6.00.0-00 waide-vid 5% 14% 17% 34% 30% 
ORIEN, Ao Sahat Goss Gist piaiee 2 8 19 34 37 
RES ans Tere Nenkeeue ks + 10 27 38 21 
COTTE OT 4 12 0) 35 29 

res, 22 per cent; branch stores, 26 


» Ve 


* Distribution of sample: department stor 


per cent. 


tores, 52 per cent; specialty st 


2... . and about the same pro- 
portion have held their present 


job for more 


than two years. 


1 ‘ 2 
S Under 1 under 2 } ’ ( ) 
Department .... 19% 14% 16% 51° 
Specialty . ae “4 9 16 533 
Branch ....;... 35 14 2 ae 
24 13 19 44 


Il. ATTITUDES 


3. The salespeople generally be- 
lieve that their stores offer full 


customer service .. . 7 





Limited Self- 
Store Service Serz 
ar _—, 7790 4 
Department ae <7 4 
> ~4a) "a ") > 
SRMEMERY chasse TO <V Z 
Branch 62 / 1 
1 ” > 2 
Al bcoeneeve oe @ l & ) 
+ The stores surveyed are full service store ar 
ing medium-priced merchandise at the popular leve 


of fashion. 


4... . and carry medium-priced 
merchandise .. . 





rrice é ré 

Store Medium Bu 
Department ... 9% 85% ¢ 
Specialty ...... 2 90 8 
So eee 10 74 16 
ill 8 83 9 


TOWARD STORE 


3... . at the popular level of 
fashion. 


R 
Da 
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6. Many salespeople indicate doubt 
that store advertising reflects 
store character .. . 


s re A 
-— 1°9¢ 
Jel artme 78 4 iJ 
ee 4,7 2 
Speciality rem ‘ 
> ~ > > 
BORGO. .<ckces OO ] 23 
y j 19 


lt 
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7... . or shows merchandise as it 8. A quarter of the salespeople buy 
really is. from competing stores the same 
— merchandise offered by their 
Store Yes No Kaon store... 
Department ... /3% 7% 18% 
Specialty ..... 66 6 28 wie ‘ oe hac 
Branch ois... 13 27 en Pit beh a 
UIs ss sieve sawn eo'e 31 69 
[oe 69 9 22 ee Or ee ee 32 68 
OE a oe a ae eee 28 72 


9, . . . to obtain better assort- 
ments and lower prices. + 


Better Lower 


Store Assortment Price Quality Other 
Department ..... 32% 24% 5% 39% 
Specialty ....... 29 29 9 33 
Branch ....6s.s. 48 41 9 3 

}]} 35 0) 7 28 
t The percentages in this table are based or 
iber of sales N t ht m lise i 


10. Three in five salespeople think their stores keep in excess of eleven 
cents of each sales dollar as profits . . .§ 


1-5 1 17 1 31-4 4] ( er : 

ba Ces ’ Cer J1F ver 
Department ......... 5¢ 9% 17% 2 20! 13% 5% 11% 
ae re oe 13 li 5 ] 12 12 2 36 

eae 5 os 12 ] l ] 21 
eet 7 l¢ 15 17 14 3 19 
§ Profit c s S f 
andi all tz s 
ll. . .. and feel that this amount represents a fair profit. 
1-5 6-1 11-20 21-3 31-4 $1-5 Over 
nits ‘ ents ent Cent ents 50 Cents inswer 
Department Peer 4% 14% 23% 20% 16% 61% 14% 
AIO | oh sis oe oigia 4 12 3 18 12 - ay 47 
PUMA, eel ase ois Sanne 5. 6 13 10 21 If + 27 
errr re. 3 7 11 19 18 14 4 24 
Hil. ATTITUDES TOWARD CUSTOMERS 
12. Salespeople generally believe 13... . but are slow in making 
their customers are patient .. . decisions. 

Stos Yes \ Store Yes No 
Department RET (: 21% Department 75% 294 
Specialty s+ i¢ Spe cialty 62 38 
Branch ......... 85 5 Brancl 53 47 

Ter 82 5 ossees 67 33 
Spr ng 1954 
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Salespeople and their store 


Day after day salespeople enter their 
employers’ stores, ready to assume their 
responsibility as the major point of 
contact between the store and the cus- 
tomer. Yet, despite the importance of 
their work and their intimate contact 
with the store, some salespeople display 
a surprising misconception about the 
nature of their store. For instance, one 
in ten of the salespeople questioned in 
the survey has not recognized the 
fashion level of the store’s merchandise, 
almost two in ten have an erroneous 
idea of price lines carried in their 
store, more than three in ten do not 
know the extent of the service offered 
in their store. 

Several possible explanations for this 
situation suggest themselves. Sales- 
people may be incapable of recognizing 
and evaluating store types. Perhaps top 
management has defined the nature of 
the store in theory but has not sup- 
ported the theory through practice; 
such a paradoxical situation would nat- 
urally confuse employee opinion. If pol- 
icy and practice are actually identical, 
it may be that no conscious effort has 
been made to help employees identity 
the type of store they work for because 
management has assumed such infor- 
mation to be generally known. If man- 
agement has tried to keep its employees 
informed on store policy, then a break 
in communications between the manage- 
ment and the work level is another pos- 
sible explanation. Salespeople may be 
absent from training classes, bulletin 
boards may be ignored, employee publi- 
cations may not be effectively used, 
memos and directives may be over- 
looked in everyday busy work. In any 


case, the result again would be con- 
fusion in employee thinking. 

[It is undeniably important that sales- 
people who daily contact the customer 
reflect store policy. Their attitude to- 
ward returns, adjustments, service, 
merchandise, and prices will be reflec- 
ted in customer attitude toward the 
store. 

A further implication arises out of 
the fact that some salespeople do not 
understand their store type properly. 
Will customers have the same diffi- 
culty? Management may need a double- 
edged sword to fight mistaken impres- 


sions of both salespeople and customers, 


Employee-customer walkouts 


Why do customers not buy? Every 
day from 30 to 70 per cent of the people 
who come into a store walk out without 
making a purchase. Customer surveys 
have discovered that some of the causes 
inadequate merchandise se- 
2 


have been 
lections, price, and service.? Every da 


however, there are also salespeople who 


fail to make wanted purchases. Why 
do these salespeople not buy ¢ 

Each store has a readymade cus- 
tomer group right within its own walls. 
Not only do employees have the mer- 
chandise at their fingertips: they also 


} 


have the added inducement of a cash 


advantages, however, more than a quar- 
ter of the salespeople queried buy in 
competing stores the same merchandise 
that is offered in their own store. They 
explain that they are willing to give up 
their discount because other stores have 

iT. Dart Ellsworth, “Are Walkouts Too High 


Among Lower Fifth Avenue Shoppers’’’, JourRNAL 
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better merchandise assortment and 
lower prices. 

Too often the employee-customer 
group is neglected as a source of infor- 
mation about merchandise problems. 
Yet they are customers who have de- 
liberately given up cash savings to go 
to another store. A study of this group 
should surely reveal some very specific 
and powerful reasons for loss of sales. 
It might determine failings in sizes, 
prices, styles, selections, or lines. This 
type of information, added to the in- 
formation that customers can give, 
could provide the buyer with data that 
would aid the selection of merchandise 
suited to customer wants and needs. 
If more employee-customers could find 
merchandise to buy, perhaps more non- 
employees could be converted from cas- 


ual shoppers into loyal customers. 


Profits and public relations 


Salespeople were asked their opinion 
about profits as seen from the custom- 
er’s point of view; Le., profits after 


taxes as a percentage of sales. Specifi- 
cally, they were asked how much they 
believe the store keeps in profit out of 
each dollar in sales. 

Retailers may be alarmed to learn 
that 62 per cent of the salespeople be- 
lieve the store keeps between eleven 
and fifty cents of the consumer’s dollar 
as profit. Such an opinion is in graphic 
contrast to the actual profits of an av- 
erage department or specialty store, 
which in 1952 were two-and-one-half 
cents per sales dollar after taxes. The 


salespeople’s mistaken conception « 


f 
A 
profits is not necessarily as disturbing 
as it might be, however, because 62 per 


es 
cent also consider the stores completely 


justifed in keeping such high profits. 
Apparently they feel that these amounts 
are not excessive in view of the effort 
and risk involved in running a retail 
store today. 

A public relations question is sug- 
gested by this situation: Should sales- 
people be informed about a store’s fi- 
nancial situation? Although their ideas 
about the present state of retail profit 
are erroneous, they do not seem to feel 
that the public is being cheated by the 
store. If they believe that eleven to 
fifty cents is just, would there be any 
advantage in publicizing the facts? 

Many stores apparentiy believe that 
little benefit is to be derived from re- 
vealing profit figures. They are jeal- 
ously guarded not only from the em- 
ployee public but from the consuming 
public. However, some retail organi- 
zations capitalize on their profit figures. 
Grocery chains, for example, have built 
enormous good will (and billion dollar 
sales) by proclaiming that they keep 
only a few cents of each dollar spent by 
the consumer. One ready-to-wear re- 
tailer has built a very profitable busi- 
ness using the slogan: “A profit in 
pennies.” 

Some stores may have overlooked the 
public relations possibilities inherent in 
present low profits. Employees might 
be pleasantly surprised to learn that 
store profits are much lower than they 
imagine. If the general shopping public 
is as misinformed as store employees, 
they might also react favorably to a 
statement of store profit percentage. 


View of co-workers 


What would you have to say about 
the people you work with if you were 
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given a chance to do so, confidentially 
and anonymously? The salespeople 
studied were given this kind of oppor- 
tunity. They told us that their co- 
workers were courteous to customers 
but not to their colleagues, that they 
kept themselves neat but made little 
effort to keep stock in order, and that 
they were good salespeople in general 
but lacked suggestion-selling techniques. 

These generalizations made by the 
salespeople indicate that they consider 
their co-workers proficient in their cus- 
tomer contacts but poor in personnel 
relations. 

Has management helped to create 
this situation? By placing emphasis on 
big daily sales tallies, perhaps manage- 
ment has caused salespeople to strive 
for sales at a cost to friendliness and 
co-operation. But should this be an in- 
evitable result ? 

The branch stores in the survey did 
not exhibit the same problem. Branch 
store salespeople gave their co-workers 
higher ratings in ability, courtesy to 
customers, and appearance than did the 
other salespeople. At the same time, 
they rated their fellow employees high 
in courtesy toward co-workers and 
keeping stock in order. Does this not 
imply that salespeople can be efficient 


and still work together amiably ? 


Supervisors and personnel rela- 


tions 


After the respondents pigeonholed 


their co-workers, they were asked to 


rat Oo! 


rate their supervisors On a number 


factors. The salespeople’s general opin- 
ion of their supervisors proved high, 


1. . ; 
lar items 


although ratings on particul: 


varied greatly. Highest ratings were 


given for: (1) knowledge of job, (2) 
enthusiasm for job, (3) clear, concise 
instructions, and (4) friendliness to 
employees. Supervisors received the 
lowest ratings on these points: (1) 
criticism in front of others, (2) atten- 
tion to explanations, (3) commenda- 
tion for good performance, and (4) 
consultation on job performance. 
According to these salespeople, store 
supervisory personnel possess many 
good qualities: they are enthusiastic, 
friendly, and capable. Supervisors 
have evidently been properly trained in 
the mechanics of their job. At the same 
time, however, someone may have 
failed to indoctrinate them in some of 
the most important techniques of good 
personnel relations, which are such an 
essential aspect of a supervisory job. 
Every day the supervisor must contact 
people who need to be praised, criti- 
cized, mollified, understood. It is in 
this important capacity that the sales- 
people feel the supervisor fails them. 
Present-day retailing may be ham- 
pered by lack of a balance between svs- 
tematization and personal contacts. 
Management has successfu 
oped elaborate systems for all aspects 
of store operation. Perhaps manage- 
ment should now focus more attention 


> > ry] “h m9] +1, , 
on the people who make the system 


wi TK 
Summary 

[he attitudes of a sales force are 
formed as a result of the various indi- 


cy io ee eee : 7 a or 
vidual contacts the salespeople have 
with the store. Whether their attitudes 
will be favorable or unfavorable is de- 


( tinued on page 44 


A Case for Natural Fibers in 
Men’s Furnishings 


Isabel B. Wingate, Associate Professor, and Ralph S. Burkholder 
New York University School of Retailing 


Are the new synthetics pushing the 
natural fibers off the market in men’s 
furnishings? If an opinion were to be 
based entirely upon the claims of cur- 
rent advertising copy, it would appear 
most likely that synthetics are forging 
ahead. For example, the listed phrases, 
taken from the ads for synthetic dress 
shirts in one recent New York Sunday 
newspaper, are constantly in use: “easy 
washing,” “quick drying for repeated 


wearings,”” “‘needs no ironing,” “no 


pressing,’ ‘‘one-shirt wardrobe,” “de- 
light to wear,” “soft, downy,” “marvel- 


ous,” “miracle fiber.” 

A natural supposition would be that 
garments with such plus qualities of 
durability, ease in care, good “hand,” 
and attractive appearance would be 
going like hot cakes. In any case, the 
enthusiasm of the copy writers has re- 
sulted in the consistent use of the term 
“miracle” to describe the new synthetic. 
they a miracle? Can we con- 
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- 
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sider them ‘“‘an event or effect in the 
he 


known laws ot nature’? If synthetics 


could really fulfill such an exy ectation, 


eople could be expected to | fewer 

garments made of the natural fibers. 
cali a ‘ 1 
iowever, a study of newspaper ads 

. MS heme 1 | 

tor me Ss I isnings ae ( ry h 
t 1 and synthetic fibers, indicates a 

strong case for the natural fibers 

Spru 1954 


Conduct of survey 


The authors recorded the fiber con- 
tent of men’s ties, dress and sport 
shirts, undershirts and shorts, and ho- 
siery, as it was stated in advertisements 
printed in five New York City news- 
papers. The survey was made from 
November 16, 1952, to April 5, 1953, 
and covered a similar period in 1951 
and 1952. Two Christmas seasons and 
two Easter seasons were included in the 
ad count. The relative importance of 
the various fibers as shown by the ad 
count appears in the accompanying 


tables. 


Fiber classifications 


The term “natural fibers” includes 
cotton, linen, silk, wool, and cashmere. 
“Synthetics” refers to articles made of 
100 per cent synthetic fibers such as 
nylon, Dacron, Orlon, Vicara, dynel, 
and Acrilan. Acetate and rayon are 
listed in a separate category called “old 
synthetics.” This separation has been 
made for two reasons: (1) acetate and 
rayon have been on the market for a 


greater length of time than the newer 


in-made fibers and (2) their charac- 
teristics and selling points are very 


different from the newer svnthetics. 
Ravon and acetate both have a cellulose 


- > x17] ile hea new: aenth tar iw +} 
ase, e tne 1€ syntnetics with 
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the exception of Vicara) are all-chem- 
ical fibers. 

It should be noted that in 1952-1953, 
when the first count was made, acetate 
was considered a rayon. For instance, 
a shirt advertised as 100 per cent rayon 
could be a shirt of 100 per cent acetate, 
100 per cent rayon, or even a fabric 
made of the two fibers. When the 
count was taken in 1952-1953, the Fair 
Trade Commission rulings had been 
changed so that acetate is no longer 
considered a rayon. A shirt must now 
be advertised as either acetate or rayon. 

For the purpose of this study, the 
term “blend” has been given a special 
definition. Technically, fibers may be 
combined in a fabric in two ways, to 
form either a blend or a mixture. Ina 
blend only one type of yarn is used, the 
yarn being constructed of two kinds 
of fibers. In a mixture, two kinds of 
yarn, each composed of a single type of 
fiber, are woven together. For instance, 
all-Dacron yarn may be woven with all- 


cotton yarn, the Dacron forming the 
warp and the cotton the filling. 

In most cases, a fabric is blended to 
utilize the best qualities of the particu- 
lar fibers and to minimize the less desir- 
able ones. When a fabric is produced 
by mixture, it is usually for reasons of 
texture, appearance, color, or style. 

Because the survey ads did not give 
enough specific information, the data 
presented here do not differentiate be- 
tween blend and mixture. Conse- 
quently, the term “blend” is used to 
mean only that there is more than one 
fiber present in the fabric. The heading 
“natural blend’”’ means that at least two 
natural fibers are present in the fabric; 
“synthetic blend,” at least two synthet- 
ics are blended together ; and “natural- 
synthetic blend,” a natural fiber and a 
synthetic fiber are mixed in some form 
to make the fabric. A “no content” 
listing refers to an ad that did not 
specify the fibers used in the article. 


TABLE I * 
Total Men’s Furnishings Ads, 1952-1953 


Natural 
Cashmere 
Cotton 
Linen 
Ne DENSA a 
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SEN, Aer EON See a 
Dynel 
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Orlon 
Vicara 


* In all tables the 1952 and 1953 percentages are based 


+h 


1952” percentages are established by determining the 


is then computed as a per cent of the 1952 ad count. 


+097 ical a cnaiahiih aia 
numerical increase 


n the total ad counts for each year. The ‘ 
> ¢ 


57.1% 60.0 +5.1% 
0.2% 
43 +8.3 
0.1 +().0 
7.9 —17.7 
&./ —14.5 
20.0 17.4 —13.0 
0.2 — 
4] +46.4 
11.4 —~ 23:0 
7 —15.0 


‘change for 
yr decrease from 1952 to 1953, which 
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NATURAL FIBERS IN MEN’S FURNISHINGS 


} 


Old syntheties 


Acetate ...... 
MavOR < ssc. 


Natural blends 
Cotton-linen 
Cotton-wool 


Silk-wool 


Synthetic blends 
Nylon-acetate 
Nylon-Acrilan 


Nylon-blend ... 
Nylon-Orlon .. 


Nylon-rayon 
Nylon- Vicara 
Rayon-acetate 


Rayon-Acrilan 


Natural-synthetic 
Cashmere-nylon 
Cotton-nylon .. 
C 


Cotton-wor 


itton-rayon . 


Silk-nylon .... 
Wool-Dacron . 
Wool-nylon 
Wool-Orlon ... 
Wool-rayon ... 


No content ..... 


Natural 
( “nt4 


ae 


New synthetics 
Dacron 


Synthetic blends 
Natural-synthetic 
No content 
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Old synthetics ... 
Natural blends .. 


TABLE I—Continued 


9.4% 
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6.4 


100.0% 


TABLE II 
Dress Shirt Ads, 1952-1953 
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TABLE Ill 
Sport Shirt Ads, 1952-1953 
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Window Shopping for Facts at 
Christmastime, 1953 


Carl F. Lebowitz * 


New York University School of Retailing 


Each year, just before the Christmas 
holidays, a retailer’s miracle occurs— 
and a single-purposed mass of indi- 
viduals converges on the major shop- 
ping areas of New York City, deter- 
mined to purchase gifts for relatives 
and friends. 

Although the customers in the trad- 
ing areas manifest the miracle, the re- 
tailers create it. For them, it is the 
big pay-off, the end result of a year’s 
work in providing service, selling mer- 
chandise, winning customers, and build- 
ing a reputation for the store. 

The display windows of the various 
stores are the most obvious character- 
istic of the special, intensified spirit of 
retail trade permeating the New York 
scene. At any season they are a vital 
expression of store policy at the fore- 
front of point-of-sale. However, it is 
especially revealing to note how retail- 
ers utilize their display windows during 


their miracle season. 


Method of study 


The author observed outside-of-win- 
dow and display-window appearances 
in the major department-store areas in 
downtown Manhattan on December 22, 
1953, between the hours of 12.30 and 
5.30 p.m. Data were recorded to an- 
swer such questions as: What amount 
of space is devoted to actual merchan- 


* Formerly assistant to sales promotion manager, 


Interstate Department Stores, Inc. 
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dise in each window? What outside- 
of-window trim, if any, is used? Does 
merchandise have price signing? [In 
what other way, besides merchandise 
display, has the window been used? 
\WWhat is the major use of the window ? 

The display windows of major re- 
tail stores were studied in these areas: 
(1) 14th Street area—14th Street from 
Fourth to Sixth Avenue and Broad- 
way from &th to 9th Street; (2) 34th 


Street area—Broadway from 32d to 


35th Street and 34th Street from 
roadway to the east side of Fifth 


Avenue: (3) lower Fifth Avenue area 
—the west side of Fifth Avenue be- 
tween 34th and 35th Streets, both sides 
of Fifth Avenue from 35th to 42d 
Street, and 42d Street between Fifth 
and Sixth Avenues; (4) upper Fifth 
Avenue area—Fifth Avenue from 42d 
to 59th Street and Lexington Avenue 
between 59th and 60th Streets. 

The terms “promotional” and “‘insti- 
tutional’ have been used to categorize 
types of window displays. For the pur- 
poses of this study, these terms will be 
defined as follows: 

A promotional window is one whose 
primary use is that of displaying mer- 
chandise which is available for sale 
inside the store. This window also uti- 
lizes Christmas trim, thus adding time- 
liness to the entire display picture. 

An institutional window is one whose 
obvious function is to present some as- 
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pect of the Christmas season or spirit ; 


i.€., a nativity scene, family get-to- 
gethers, Santa Claus. The only mer- 
chandise included in this type of display 
contributes directly to the major theme. 
For example, store toys might be used 
in a storybook character or Santa’s 
workshop window. 


Findings 


Table I presents a statistical picture 
of the type of Christmas display win- 
dow chosen by New York City stores. 
For instance, it shows that no store used 
only institutional displays. This fact 
may indicate that stores consider pro- 
motional display more reliable and re- 
warding. In any case, the stores using 
institutional displays always  supple- 
mented them with promotional tech- 


niques. 


TABLE I 


Type of Christmas Display Windows 
Used by New York City 
Retail Stores * 


Type of Window Display 





Area Institutional Promotional 
Se RIEIEE Ok kcal 33% 100% 
Ns i 75 100 
Lower Fifth Avenue..... 29 100 
Upper Fifth Avenue..... 0 100 
SB Ree een eee 27 100 
* Sample for study: 14th Street, 6 stores; 34th 


Street, 4; lower Fifth Avenue, 7; upper Fifth Ave- 


nue, 9; total, 26. 


Another notable fact is that the 
amount of space allotted to institutional 
display did not increase as store loca- 
tion and price-line level moved up. 
Rather, it was the 34th Street area, the 
“middle” group, that demonstrated the 


greatest interest in purely institutional 
use of window space. Their effort con- 
trasted with the promotional jam- 
packed look of 14th Street and the 
“Christmas gilding of the merchandise 
lily’ method that was evident on Fifth 
Avenue. 

The use of price signs in promotional 
windows shows more correlation with 
store location and price-line level, how- 
ever. Table II indicates that price 
signing diminishes in use from the 14th 
Street area up to the upper Fifth Ave- 
nue area. 


TABLE Il 


Use of Price Signs in Christmas 
Promotional Windows of New 
York City Retail Stores + 








rice S $ 
iirc. ¢. «i 83% 17% 
Set SUC ooo so eseness 75 29 
7 0 100 
0 100 
FO eh te adi RN ot 3] 69 
+ These pe ges are bas same sample 


Themes and techniques 


During the recent miracle season, 


New York City stores exhibited a vari- 
ety of display themes and techniques. 
A device used by ten of the twenty- 
six stores observed was outside-of- 
window trim. This type of decoration, 
such as multicolored lights running up 
the store front, a giant Christmas tree 
formed by white lights, and bigger- 
than-life carolers above the windows, 
not only added to the particular store’s 
atmosphere but also enhanced the sur- 


rounding area. 
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The most common prop used to bring 
the customer right into the Christmas 
atmosphere of the display window was 
the use of a proscenium arch type of 
structure set up just inside the window 
glass. Generally, it was a nine-inch to 
one-foot frame covered with a lush pro- 
fusion of Christmas balls, bells, tinsel, 
foliage, snow, and sparkle. This device 
was used in five of the twenty-six 
stores observed. 

The influence of fine art on the 
Christmas displays was apparent to a 
degree in nearly all the windows. How- 
ever, a direct inspiration was obvious in 
two instances. Above their corner win- 
dow on Broadway and 34th Street, 
Saks-34th built a beautiful carillon 
that played traditional Christmas music. 
The richly draped window featured 
three famous paintings of the Mother 
and Child. The first was a preliminary 
study by Salvador Dali; the second, a 
contemporary treatment of the theme 
by Andre Girard; the third, an “Ado- 
ration of the Shepherds” by Tintoretto. 

The beautiful angels in Gimbel’s 
windows, carrying out the store-wide 
theme, were also directly inspired by 


fine art. In many ways they could be 


considered the most outstanding dis- 
play sculpture of the season in New 
York. The heads were fashioned after 
Botticelli, Raphael, and Signorelli; and 
the costumes represented the Gothic 
period, the French, English, and Italian 
Renaissance, and the Greek and Roman 
classic periods.’ 

The store that carried a single, strong 
theme most successfully was Macy’s. 
Their ‘white Christmas” theme filled 
the main floor with a warm white glow 


As reported by Earl Dash, Women’s Wear 


on 


and spilled its beauty out into the pro- 
motional window displays. In addition, 
Macy’s institutional windows depicting 
the story that appeared in Coronet 
(“The Littlest Snowman,” by Charles 
Tazewell) were distinguished as the 
only display which carried a credit line 
for the display house that created it. 

Two outstanding repeat displays of 
the season were as welcome as old 
friends. One was the life-sized pano- 
rama of the journey of the three kings 
and the shepherds to the manger, which 
filled all of Bb. Altman’s Fifth Avenue 
windows. The other was Bonwit Tel- 
ler’s unique snow men and women, 
whose faces and clothing were made of 
vegetables, candies, and household 
items, giving an added zest to their 
amusing poses. 

A clever tie-up between merchandise 
and a display theme appeared in the 
windows of Bergdorf Goodman. Ar- 
ranged in each window were appro- 
priate gifts for the type of angel 
displayed. Each angel had much of the 
sophisticate about her, and a bit more 
of the devil in her looks than any angel 
could possibly have. The variety of 
types included : 
Angel of the Arts, Angel Child, Night 


Angel of Experience, 


Angel, Black Ange:, Outdoor Angel, 
At-Home Angel. 

Christmas window shopping in New 
York includes as a “must” a harried 
and hurried inspection of the windows 
of Lord and Taylor. This year ani- 
mated doll angels in white perched on 
fleecy clouds as they performed all the 
wondrous things that mortals take for 
granted. For instance, they played in 
a full orchestra, put on a marionette 


(Continued on page 44) 
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Loeser’s Customers 
(Continued from page 14) 


dise need to find out the facts. Among 
questions they will want answered are: 
Has the do-it-yourself movement lev- 
eled off and started to subside? Has 
the leveling off been general or selec- 
tive, merchandisewise? What effect 
will normal business conditions and a 
shorter work week have on the do-it- 
yourself movement ? 


Big vs. small stores 


Big stores can ill afford to ignore the 
competition being given them by 
smaller shops. The data indicate that 
the smaller shops generally fared rather 
well in their competition with large de- 
partment and specialty stores. For in- 
stance, the small Brooklyn retailers 
accounted for between 35 and 36 per 
cent of all purchases made by the re- 
spondents and actually completed al- 
most 200 more transactions than did 
the large Brooklyn department and 
specialty stores. They were responsible 
for 67 per cent of all men’s shoe pur- 
chases, 65 per cent of all major home 
appliance purchases, and 51 per cent of 
all women’s shoe purchases made by 
the respondents. In all, they showed 
their heels to their larger competitors 
in eight of the nineteen survey items. 
They outgained Loeser’s in the favor 
of its own credit customers in every 
merchandise item except china and 
glassware. 

Why did the respondents scatter so 
many of their purchases around in the 
smaller stores when it would have pre- 
sumably been easier for them to have 
purchased all the items under one roof? 


How did the smaller stores manage to 
corner so many of the men’s apparel 
and accessory purchases made by the 
respondents? Should not these data 
upset the usual complacency with which 
big stores are so prone to view their 
small competitors ? 


Application of psychology 


Retailers might find a_ working 
knowledge of educational psychology 
extremely helpful in developing their 
selling programs. For instance, it is a 
psychological principle that people usu- 
ally remember best those things that 
they do frequently and from which they 
derive the greatest satisfaction in doing. 
The respondents proved no exception 
to this general rule. They exhibited 
varying degrees of ability in recalling 
their various purchases of the nineteen 
items. Their individual capacities to 
remember specific purchases seemed to 
have been conditioned by (1) fre- 
quency of purchase and (2) nature of 
merchandise purchased. 

To illustrate, they remembered ex- 
ceedingly well their purchases of wom- 
en’s apparel and accessories—fashion 
merchandise of a personal nature that 
is usually purchased at relatively fre- 
quent intervals because of style obsoles- 
cence. At the same time, they were 
unable to recall neariy as well their pur- 
chases of household hard goods—non- 
personal merchandise that most people 
purchase infrequently because of its 
long life. Also, they were less able to 
recall second last than last purchases of 
the various items. 

Should not a working knowledge of 
the principles governing the ability of 


(Continued on page 42) 
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Natural Fibers 
(Continued from page 32) 


TABLE IV 
Hosiery Ads, 1952-1953 


~ 


“HANGE FROM 
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Natural-synthetic blends ..... Se ae 6.2 13.9 +124.2 


(SOC. Reni Ln ee eae Ky 0.7 —77.4 

RIE REIMECIEN co og aires sds do xa lw kis 0 wanes 0.6 2.2 +-266.6 

Cotton-rayon ...... sec eh Gis oy Re ik — 0).7 — 

COON WOO IVI aisc osc tic edledenseve 0.6 0.7 +16,.7 
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CE Ee ee A Ree eee ee ee 1.9 8.9 + 368.4 
No content .. Lee) ee ees Ly | 5.9 +59.5 
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TABLE V 
Undershort Ads, 1952-1953 
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Undershirt Ads, 1952-1953 
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TABLE VII 


Tie Ads, 1952-1953 
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1953 trend in fibers 


The survey data, as shown in the 
tables, indicate that in 1953 natural 
fibers appeared in 60 per cent of the 
ads, while the new synthetics appeared 
in 17 per cent. When these figures 
were compared with the 1952 percent- 
ages, they showed an increase of 3 per 
cent for natural fibers and a decrease of 
3 per cent for synthetics. The same 
trend was evident in all the men’s wear 
items studied except dress and sport 


shirts. 


Dress shirts 


Cotton, mentioned in 70 per cent of 
the ads, was the most important fiber 
for dress shirts. Second in importance 
was nylon, representing about 17 per 
cent of the ads. Dacron rose from less 
than 1 per cent in 1952 to 6 per cent 
in 1953. Orlon ads, with a smaller per- 


Cu ANGE I { 
67.0% 79.1% +18.1% 
1.0% — 
2.1 
C 66.6 +28 
9.4 +347.6 
11.3 8.4 —25.7 
4.2 —4]1.7 
4.2 +2.4 
9.3 9.4 +1.1 
9.4 +1.1 
12.4 3.1 —75.0 
100.0% 100.06% 


centage than Dacron, showed less than 
half of its percentage increase. 


Development of synthetic dress 
shirts 


The nylon shirt has been selling for 
several years, but the tables indicate 
that its growth in popularity has been 
slight. One possible explanation is that 
it got off on the wrong foot. For in- 
stance, it may have been overadver- 
tised. Many ads claimed no ironing 
was necessary, while in fact it was—at 
least when the shirts were first mar- 
keted. In addition, the seams puckered, 
the shirt turned yellow, and it lacked 
the fresh, starched ‘“‘cotton look” to 
which men were accustomed. Some 
customers also found the shirts clammy, 
too warm in the summer, and cold in 
the winter. However, the new syn- 
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thetics, through improved construction 
and use of the proper type of yarn, 
have overcome many of the early dis- 
advantages of nylon. 

Manufacturers are also improving 
fabrics by blending synthetics with the 
natural fibers. One of the authors has 
personally tried out a Dacron and cot- 
ton blend dress shirt. He has found 
that it wears well, can be washed in the 
bathroom sink, rinsed and hung up to 
dry, and worn the next day—without 
ironing. Because of the cotton con- 
tent, it absorbs perspiration and does 
not have the clammy feel of some 100- 
per-cent synthetics. It also avoids the 
shiny appearance of nylon, and it is 
now available in several colors. The 
blends had not yet come into the pic- 
ture when the 1952-1953 count was 
taken, but they should be noted as a 
type of fabric that may show increas- 
ing strength. 


Sport shirts 


The ads for sport shirts did not in- 
dicate the use of the natural fibers to 
the same degree that dress shirt ads did, 
but still the natural fibers and the tradi- 
tional rayon and acetate were the most 
important. However, natural fibers did 
lose in favor to the blends. The com- 
bination of synthetic and natural fibers 
makes possible greater variety in tex- 
ture, color, and design. This is espe- 
cially important in merchandise, such as 
sport shirts, which has a fashion appeal. 

One of the biggest headaches in the 
marketing of sport shirts has been 
laundry and dry cleaning difficulties as 
a result of mislabeling. With all the 
new synthetics on the market, it is 


especially necessary that a workable 
solution be reached for this problem. 


Hosiery 


The natural fibers were most impor- 
tant in hosiery for both time periods, a 
gain being recorded for 1953. Synthet- 
ics ran a strong second, although they 
showed a substantial decline in the last 
ad count. Blends were more important 
in hosiery than in any of the other 
items studied. 

3ecause they are soft and absorb 
moisture, the natural fibers are ideal 
for hosiery. Hosiery can further be 
improved by adding a small percentage 
of a strong synthetic fiber to the points 
of wear, such as the toe and heel of the 
foot. Experimentation with the use 
of synthetics in hosiery is constantly 
occurring. When a new synthetic is 
developed, it frequently is first tried 
in men’s hose. 

Of all the items studied, hosiery was 
strongest in the new synthetics. Ho- 
siery has been made of 100-per-cent 
synthetic fiber or of a blended fabric, 
such as cashmere and nylon. Cashmere 
is a very soft, warm, and absorbent 
fiber, but lacks durability. However, 
when cashmere and nylon are blended 
in a 60-40 or 50-50 ratio, the resulting 
fabric has a cashmere-like softness plus 


durability. 


Underwear 


Undershorts made of the new syn- 
thetics were more frequently advertised 
than undershirts. A possible reason 
could be that shorts can be either 
knitted or woven, while shirts are gen- 
erally knitted. Shorts maintained about 
the same percentage in the new synthet- 
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ics from 1952 to 1953. Undershirts, 
however, showed a sharp decrease. 

Comfort plays a very important part 
in the purchase of undergarments be- 
cause they are worn next to the skin. 
If a fabric tends to be clammy or not 
adjustable to temperature, as some syn- 
thetics seem to be, it lessens its chance 
of success. Cotton, however, is com- 
fortable in all climates because of its 
natural absorbency. 

Launderability is another factor to 
be considered. Both cotton and the new 
synthetics are easy to care for and re- 
quire little pressing when used in un- 
dergarments. The new synthetics have 
the added advantage of being quick- 


drying. 


Ties 


The results of the tie study provide 
the strongest case for the popularity of 
the natural fibers, which had the high- 
est percentage of ads. The number of 


7 


ads for natural fibers also showed a 
pronounced increase in 1953, while the 
| 


decreased. It should also be noted that 


ercentage of synthetics ads actually 


more tie ads failed to mention fiber 
content than did the ads for any other 
item. 

Silk was the most frequently adver- 
tised fabric for ties. This preference 
for silk may be explained by the special 
function of the tie in men’s dress. It is 
the primary item of apparel through 
which a man can express his person- 
ality. He cannot only utilize color, de- 
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sign, and texture in his ties but also the 
most luxurious fabrics available in the 
world. Silk, in particular, has a conno- 
tation of luxury. The new synthetics, 
on the other hand, cannot match silk in 
either luxuriousness or design, color, 
and texture. Although a new synthetic 
tie can be washed and worn without 
ironing, a man who is interested in lux- 
ury will not be overly influenced by 


these qualities. 


Consumer’s choice 


In the competition between the nat- 
ural and synthetic fibers, the reputation 
of the synthetics is being endangered 
by improper claims. For instance, 
one large retailing chain has adver- 
tised a product that is mot a new 
synthetic as an “amazing new fabric” 
and has given it a trade name of the 
same type as established synthetics. 
Other advertising has claimed that a 
garment was made of a new synthetic 
and wool blend. However, an examina- 
tion found that the percentage of the 
new synthetic was so small that it could 
not possibly be of any value. 

In order to avoid such situations, it 
is vital that completed garments made 
of new fabrics be properly tested before 
being marketed. It is equally important 
that consumers receive accurate infor- 
mation about the qualities of new fibers, 
for it will be up to the consumer to de- 
cide which fibers are to be used in men’s 


furnishings. 
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Loeser’s Customers 
(Continued from page 36) 

people to remember past actions prove 
valuable to a store? If the store handles 
big ticket items, such as household hard 
goods, it might design and install a 
procedure for contacting all purchasers 
of these items at stated intervals, bas- 
ing the length of each succeeding 
follow-up period on these psychologi- 
cal principles. Might not such care- 
fully scheduled contacts with old cus- 
tomers enable a store to hold a majority 
of them on its books and, at the same 
time, save many promotional dollars? 


Summary 


Many answers have been proposed to 
the question: What happened to Loe- 
ser’s regular customers when that fine 
old Brooklyn retail institution went out 
of business? The idea advanced here is 
that all but a handful of them had dis- 
appeared when the store closed its 
doors and that they represented a hard 
core of not more than three to five mil- 
lion dollars’ annual business.” 

Other possibilities suggested here 
are: (1) store loyalty is not an out- 
standing characteristic of customers, 
(2) retailers need to be definitive in 
their thinking about customers and their 
personal characteristics, (3) “one-stop 
shopping”” may be more a product of 


270On March 8, 1952, Namm’s Inc. 





Frederick Loeser and Company, I 

bu s and operated the new organization un 
th me of Namm-Loeser’s Inc. Based on 2 
parison of the sales figures of major New 






stores for 1952, as reported by the 





Bank, and those of the new corporation, it seems 
that Namm’s not only made a wise decision in tak- 
} i;A 


1 
ut aiso did 


ing over the Loeser name and business, 








an excellent job of developing the full potential busi- 
ness of the former Loeser charge customers. 


wishful thinking by the retailer or real 
estate operator than a practical expe- 
dient for the buying public, (4) aggres- 
sive retailers should be richly rewarded 
by catering to the do-it-yourself mar- 
ket, (5) small shops are not suffering 
too badly in their competition with big 
stores, and (6) Manhattan stores are 
successfully claiming major segments 
of the Brooklyn retail market. 
Certainly, the data presented here 
point to strong and weak departments 
in the operations of various groups of 
stores under study and give some in- 
dication of why people buy at one store 
and not at another. They also provide a 
basis for directing the attention of re- 
tail executives to specific problems of 
their stores. They particularly empha- 
size the need for a retailer to guard 
jealously the health of his business. 





Impact of Competition 


(Continued from page 20) 


Fundamental to an understanding of 
our economy today ts the fact that con- 
sumption is the American way of life. 
Our aspirations, our letsure, our pres- 
tige requirements are all expressed in 
terms of consumption. 

Overriding the entire retail picture 
in 1954 will be the pressure toward 
lower markups resulting from the com- 
petition of discount houses ; supermar- 
kets: self-service drug chains; captive 
distributors: manufacturers’ outlets; 
and mail-order, house-to-house, and 
television selling. The pressure toward 
reduced markups on the fastest moving, 
highest volume items will be growing 
at a time when the drive to reduce costs 


(Continued on page 44) 
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BOOK NOTES* 


Electronics—New Horizon in Retail- 
ing, by Julian E. Edison, Lester S. 
Morse, Richard A. Pizitz, and 
George Sternlieb. Clayton, Mis- 
souri: AER _ Associates, 1953, 
x + 94 pages. $10.00. 


This report is concerned with the applica- 
tion and use of electronic and electromechani- 
cal equipment in retail-store operation. It 
stresses particularly how retailers can use 
this equipment advantageously in handling 
their inventory-control problems. 


Elementary Textiles, by Julia South- 


ard Lee. New York: Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., 1953, 437 pages. $7.65. 
pag 


apid strides are being made in the 





hat there is certainly room 





industry 
rrent text which will bring the reader 
on the 


up to date, particularly newer syn- 


ibers and finishes. 





Part I gives basic facts on the history, pro- 
duction, properties, consumption, and general 
uses of the natural and synthetic fibers. Those 
fibers that well established in world 
c > are discussed, and, because of their 


high consumer 





importance and the 


the newer synthetics are 





interest i 
treate individual chapters under the head- 
igs: “Rayons and Algenates,” “Azlons 
a ‘Synthetic Fibers” (including nylon, 
Vinyon, Saran, dynel, Orlon, Dacron, poly- 


ee 
n, and Polyfiber). 
: 











nstruct id non- 
W € ( i d ae- 
rioratior 1uthor out- 
lines ways in which governmental agencies, 
res s, and trade organizations 
are t g to progress in developing 
standards textiles :-and he p s out some 
the d es a consumer encounters in 








etation of labels. An appendix pro- 


of commonly used textile 





ists source material. 
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nless otherwise noted, book notes were pre- 


pared by T. Dart Ellsworth. 
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Although the preface claims that the book 
is written for both the consumer and the 
individual professionally associated with tex- 
tiles, the technical nature of the material and 
its factual presentation are not likely to 
arouse general consumer interest. The accu- 
rate, up-to-date information and the large 
number of tables, charts, graphs, and maps 
also make it a particularly useful reference 
for students and instructors. 

Isabel B. Wingate 


edited by 
Paris: 
1,500 


commerce, 
Jacques Lacour-Gayet. 
SPID, 1950-1952, 5 vols. 
francs each. 


Histotre du 


These five volumes, with a total of 2,109 
pages of text, are the major part of a monu- 
mental work planned by the late M. Lacour- 
Gayet. They carry the story of trade from 
the earliest records of man to the middle of 
the nineteen forties. Originally a sixth vol- 
ume was projected to carry the account to the 
current period. Probably the best way of in- 
dicating the scope of the work is to list the 
several contributions. The first volume in- 
cludes a study of geography and commerce 
by Andre Journaux, “The People” (a socio- 
trading classes) by 
Evaluation of the 
Trade” by Michel 
a general bibliography compiled 

Gobert. Volume II cont 
‘Trade of the Greek and Roman periods, up 

by Maxime Lemosse, 
Middle Ages.” 


“T’xchanges 


logical survey of the 


Pierre Benaerts, “The 

Forms or Organization of 
David, and 
by Andree ains 
\rab Invasions” 
and “European Trade of the 
The parts of Volume III are 
and Trade of the East Indies and Africa” by 
Henri Laboret, America 
before Columbus” by Jean Canu, “India before 
by Jean 


to the 





‘Trade with the 





the Arrival of the Portuguese” 
Fournier, and “The Commerce of China and 


Vol- 


and 


of Japan” | Bonmarchand. 
ume IV includes “The New World 
Spanish Gold” by Jean Canu, “The Mercan- 
tilist Period” by Claude-Joseph Gignous, and 
“The Period of Liberalism” by Andree Go- 


yy Georges 


(Continued on page 45) 
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Impact of Competition 

(Continued from page 42) 
of operation will be meeting its greatest 
resistance through the multiplicity of 
fixed expenses, labor organizations, and 
similar items. 

Even in the face of large inventories, 
the markup problem would not be dan- 
gerous if the rate of turnover could be 
increased. But rapid turnover means 
a high rate of consumption. And we 
face a decline in personal consumption 
expenditures. One remedy for the 
economy as a whole is to induce still 
higher rates of consumption by that 
section of our population that has “‘fat”’ 
to absorb. A more realistic solution for 
the individual retailer is to draw to his 


Employee Attitudes 

(Continued from page 28) 
termined by the nature of these 
contacts. 

For some of the salespeople sur- 
veyed, their contacts have not been en- 
tirely pleasant. They feel that other 
salespeople have been discourteous and 
negligent in duties and that supervisors 
have not used proper methods in be- 
stowing praise or blame. Some sales- 


people also choose to buy in competing 


Christmas Windows 
(Continued from page 35) 


show, and worked in the kitchen. A 
multicolored sky formed a dramatic 
background for the scenes. 

Although an observer of New York 
Christmas displays must necessarily be 
pushed, shoved, and jostled by the 


store a larger traffic of active con- 
sumers. That means a deliberately 
planned campaign to win customers 
away from other outlets. 

Is there a formula for retail pros- 
perity in 1954? An honest answer must 
make it clear that probably less than 5 
per cent of all retailers will be able 
to prosper under the increasing severity 
of competition. Those who will be op- 
erating profitably will have set their 
sights most carefully on the specific 
groups in the community whom they 
can best serve. Finally, these successful 
retailers will reflect in their merchan- 
dising the attitudes, aspirations, and 
changing consumption patterns of the 
groups that are their target. 


stores because they feel that merchan- 
dise selection in their store is inade- 
quate. For the five survey stores, these 
areas of irritation may point up specific 
operational problems. 


Salespeople constitute an important 
and convenient source of information 
because their contact with the store is 
an intimate and a continuing one. Data 
which they are able to provide can be 
a valuable aid in improving. store 


operations. 


crowds that make the season a retailer's 
miracle, he is amply rewarded with in- 
genious and artistic display work. 
With this study as a basis for com- 
parison, it will also be possible to note 
new display themes and_ techniques 
when the spotlight is once again on the 
display efforts of New York retailers 
during the next holiday season. 
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Book Notes 
(Continued from page 43) 


bert. Volume V has “The Trial of Free 
Trade” and “The Return to Protection,” 
both by Maurice Baumont, and “The In- 
fluence of the State on Commerce” by Paul 
Naudin. 

It is difficult to characterize the five vol- 
umes. Some of the parts are carefully docu- 
mented and cautiously written. Some are 
written with broad generalizations. Even 
though the various contributions are uneven, 
the entire work is a monumental achievement. 


The student or scholar who 1s willing to do 
his reading French will get a better view 
the panorama of commerce throughout the 


period of recorded history here than from 
er source the present reviewer has 


Lawrence C. Lockley 


Human Relations Casebook, by the 
staff of the Employee Relations 
Pulletin. New London, Connecti- 
cut: National Foremen’s Institute, 
1953, 112 pages. $3.00. 


This casebook was prepared for the busy 
executive or supervisor who is interested in 
the broad field of industrial relations. It is a 
reference guide and can be used as a training 
id for those not professionally trained in 
elations. It has — many arbi- 


1 awards into everyday language easily 





od by the ic For nonunion 
it will p 


ovide help to supervisors who 


vant to learn how to work with people and 





avoid grievances. The book is arranged 

subject so that it is easy to locate material 

wh will help solve problems that arise in 
} 


ay-to-day employee supervision and will 
avoid those likely to arise tomorrow. 


Paul E. Smith 


Modern Publicity 1953-54: 23rd Issue 
of Art and Industry's s Interna- 
tional Annual of Advertising Art, 
edited by Frank A. Mercer. Lon- 
don and New York: The Studio 
Publications, 1953, 134 pages + 
14 pages of advertising. $8. 50. 
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An extremely well-made picture book, it is 
of interest primarily because of its interna- 
tional coverage, including entries from thirty- 
two countries from A (Argentina) to U 
(Uruguay) and interesting exhibits from 
such esoteric places as Ceylon, Cyprus, 
Israel, and Pakistan as well as from the more 
prosaic world centers of advertising. Though 
the United States is well represented both in 
quantity and quality (a series of promotional 
material for the Columbia Broadcasting Sys- 
tem receives featured treatment), the main 
value of the book lies in its presentation of 
less familiar publicity design of foreign origin 
and use. Illustrations are greatly reduced, 
but the only ‘loss to the reader is the impact 
of the original size. The designers’ concepts 
are adequately presented, many in full color. 
Subject headings are: “Posters,” “Press Ad- 
vertising,” “Direct Mail,” 
“Packaging.” 


“Showcards,” and 


Norton C. Baron 


The Scientific Appraisal of Manage- 
ment, by Jackson Martindell. New 
York: Harper and Brothers, 1950, 
xiii + 300 pages. $4.00. 


Jackson Martindell, president of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Management, has written an 
analysis of the consistently successful busi- 
ness that shows a profit each year. Although 
he deals specifically with the large, complex 
business organization, the analysis may be 
applied to smaller systems. As an illustra- 
ion of corporate finance theory, the author 
has devoted Chapters IV, VI, VII, IX, and 
X to practical interpretation of well-known 
cases. In general, the text represents a step 
forward in the scientific appraisal of man- 
agement. 

Amelia Klepp 


Social Responstbilities of the Business- 
man, by Howard R. Bowen. New 
York: Harper and Brothers, 1953, 
xii + 276 pages. $3.50. 


Third in a series on “Ethics and Eco- 
nomics of Society” being published in co- 
peration with a study committee of the 
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National Council of Churches, this book ex- 
amines the social role of the businessman in a 
free enterprise economy. The author discusses 
the benefits that might result if a reasonable 
amount of social responsibility were accepted 
by the business world, the practical steps to 
emphasize social goals in business operations, 
and the current plans to increase effective 
social responsibility of business executives. 
Part II consists of a “Commentary on the 
Ethical Implications of the Study” by Dr. F. 
Ernest Johnson, two appendices, and an 
index. 

Students, teachers, and businessmen will 
find the book a valuable basis for discussion 
of the interrelation of social and economic 
responsibility. 


Amelia Klepp 


Television Advertising and Production 
Handbook, by Irving Settel, Nor- 
man Glenn, and associates. New 
York: Thomas Y. Crowell Com- 
pany, 1953, xv + 480 pages. $6.00. 


A detailed survey of television advertising 
and production and a forty-page dictionary of 
television terms are presented on a workman- 
like basis. Television advertising for the re- 
tail sponsor is treated in a separate chapter. 
Its factual material is based on a survey of 
stores making use of television as an adver- 
tising medium made by the National Retail 
Dry Goods Association in 1952. The authors’ 
conclusion of major interest to the retailer 
may be summed up as: with all the 
real advantages as foreseen by retail adver- 
tisers, television is still not the major retail 
promotion medium that many expected it to 
be. TV does not yet take as large a share 
of the retail advertising budget, relatively 
speaking, as it dees of the original manu- 
facturer’s budget.” The book points the way 
for some retailers to do an off-the-beaten- 
track job with television and presents a 
wealth of technical background in the build- 
ing, budgeting, and presentation of programs. 

Norton C. Baron 


World Population and Production, by 
W. S. Woytinsky and E. S. Woy- 
tinsky. New York: The Twentieth 
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Century Fund, 1953, 1268 pages, 
$12.00. 


Five years of work by the authors have 
produced a comprehensive outline of world 
economic forces and trends in our present era 
of mechanized civilization. The conflicts be- 
tween this spreading mechanization and old 
ways of life form the major theme of the 
book, which is divided into five parts. Part I, 
“Man and His Environment,” surveys the 
earth as the setting of the drama of human 
history and examines the main population 
problems; Part II, “World Needs and Re- 
sources,” presents the basic factors that de- 
termine the type of economic civilization; 
Part III, “Agriculture,” examines the place 
of agriculture in the world economy; Part 
IV, “Energy and Mining,” discusses the prob- 
lems of extractive industries and gives a 
general survey of economics of energy in the 
world; Part V, “Manufactures,” begins with 
a survey of the place of manufactures and 
handicrafts in the economy of the world and 
individual nations. 

The authors’ general conclusions, based on 
a mass of fascinating statistical material, are 
a tremendous aid to an understanding of the 
economic past and possibilities of our world. 


t 
Charlotte Kappelmann 


Introduction to Statistical Methods, 
by B. C. Brooks and W. F. L. 
Dick. London: William Heine- 
man Ltd., 1951, viiit+288 pages. 
15s (about $2.10). 


Based on the recommendations of the 
Report of the Teaching Committee of the 
Royal Statistical Society, this book provides 
a guide for teaching elementary statistics. It 
ranges from descriptive statistics to the de- 
sign of experiments and offers suggestions 
for introducing basic statistical ideas to be- 
ginning students. The text includes 200 exer- 
cises and examples, with hints for solutions 
and answers. 

Downtown Versus Suburban Shop ping, 
by C. T. Jonassen. Columbus, 


Ohio: The Bureau of Business 
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BOOK 


Research, The Ohio State Uni- 
versity, 1953, xv +99 pages. $2.00. 


This monograph presents a practical, sta- 
tistically sound method for measuring con- 
sumer patronage of and attitudes toward shop- 
ping centers versus downtown areas. It 
demonstrates its methods through the presen- 
tation of a consumer survey in the Columbus, 
Ohio, retail market, where shopping-center 
development is well advanced. 

The Columbus, Ohio, monograph is the first 
in a series of similar surveys planned by 
Dr. Jonassen. The series is being sponsored 
by The National Research Council Highway 


Research Board. 


Employment and Wages in the United 
States, by W. S. Woytinsky and 
associates. New York: The 
Twentieth Century Fund, 1953, 
xxxii+777 pages. $7.50. 


This book presents a factual survey of the 
number of people making up our working 
force and how they are distributed over the 


all 


country in various occupations. It shows in- 
creases and decreases in employment and 
describes the institutions and conditions in- 
volved in the functioning of the working 
force. It also provides an excellent analysis 


f how wage rates are determined. 
book consists of four parts: Part I 





utlines the economic, historical, and theo- 
retical background of wage negotiations; 
Part II deals with the institutional selling of 
collective bargaining and wage determina- 
tion: Part III examines the problem of em- 
ployment and unemployment; and Part IV 
covers the problems of wage rates and earn- 
ings. Supplementary material includes 242 
tables, 86 figures, and a voluminous appendix. 

The book should prove an excellent refer- 
ence manual for the executive of any com- 
pany or labor union. concerned with wage 


ne + a+; Ac 
negotiations. 


Operations of Family Shoe Store. St. 
Louis, Missouri: Department of 
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Retailing, Washington University, 
under a grant from Footwear 
News. No charge. 


Here is the first in a series of annual sur- 
veys on the operating results of family-type 
shoe stores. 

Based on a nation-wide study, the results 
are given by size of store as well as geo- 
graphic location. Consequently, this study 
affords the retailer a basis for comparing his 
operations with stores of the same size in the 
same locale. 

Interesting data in the report include: gross 
profit for the average store, 36.4%; net 
profit, 6.2%; turnover, 2.0%; and sales in- 
crease in 1952 over 1951, 5.1%. 

The report is well organized and should 
prove very valuable to shoe-store operators. 

Sanford J. Zimmerman 


Packaging Series. Numbers 41, 42, and 
43. Edited by M. J. Dooker. New 
York: American Management 
Association, 1953, 56, 56, and 53 


pages. $1.25 each. 


These booklets represent a collection of 
papers which were presented at the Packag- 
ing Conference of the American Management 
Association held at the Navy Pier, Chicago, 
April 20-23, 1953. The included materials 
give evidence to the importance that man- 
agement is placing on improved containers 
for the distribution of commodities. Of par- 
ticular interest to retailers will be the sec- 
tions on “Packaging for Self-Service” and 
“Packaging’s Role in Reducing Distribution 
Costs.” The authors of the various articles 
represent many of the leading research and 
operating companies in the field of packaging. 
The presentations are concise and compact, 
resulting in a concentration of the best in 
modern thinking on the subject of merchan- 
dise containers and their use 

Gordon B. Cross 


Neiman-Marcus, Texas, by Frank X. 

Talbert. New York: Henry Holt 
and Company, 1953, 180 pages. 
2.9 
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As its subtitle indicates, this short book is 
“The Story of the Proud Dallas Store.” It 
is largely a description of the personalities 
that have created the Texas institution known 
as Neiman-Marcus. The author presents, in 
a very readable manner, character sketches 
of the important people who conceived this 
establishment and who, today, keep it in the 
foreground of high fashion. The book re- 
counts many incidents which have occurred 
between the store and its customers, some of 
them amusing and all of them interesting. 
As these pages are read, one can easily sense 
the thrill, excitement, and glamor which 
make the field of retailing a live and con- 
stantly challenging business. 

Unfortunately, no attempt is made to ex- 
plore the financial and operational problems 
which the store must have experienced since 
its inception. Nonetheless, the book is recom- 
mended reading for those who would like a 
closer look at what makes Neiman-Marcus 


fabulous. 
Hans Krusa 


Sample Survey Methods and Theory, 
2 vols., by M. H. Hansen, W. N. 
Hurwitz, and W. G. Madon. New 
York: John Wiley and Sons, Inc., 
1953. Volume I, xxii+638 pages. 
$8.00. Volume II, xiii+332 pages, 
$7.00. 


This general purpose work on sampling 
theory and methods provides beginners and 
experts alike with a comprehensive state- 
ment of the basic principles of sampling and 
with clear descriptions of methods of sample 
design, estimation procedures, and calcula- 
tion of sampling errors. 

Volume I: Methods and Applications 
offers a discussion of the methods and most 
recent developments in sampling theory and 
practice. Volume II: Theory presents basic 
sampling theory together with derivation of 
the formulas and proof of statements made 
in the first volume. 

Morris H. Hansen is assistant director for 
Statistical Standards and William N. Hur- 
witz, chief statistician, Bureau of Census: 
William G. Madon is chairman, Statistical 
Research Laboratory, University of Illinois, 


Seventh Avenue, by Murray Sices. 
New York: Fairchild Publica- 
tions, 1953, 151 pages. $2.50. 


Here is the story of Seventh Avenue in 
New York City, between 35th and 40th 
Streets, and of the 4,000 women’s apparel 
manufacturers crowded into that area. It in- 
cludes interesting sketches of the careers of 
George Carmel, Henry Rosenfeld, Alvin 
Handmacher, Irving Stempel, Maurice Rent- 
ner, and countless others who have helped to 
make this area the center of the women’s 
apparel industry in the United States. 


